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The morality of nuclear warfare 


} war comes in our day, it may well be that not only 

the existence of one’s country will be at stake, but even the 
existence of Christian civilization itself. In defending such 
supreme values intelligent men want to make use of the most 
effective weapons available, within the limits imposed by the 
moral law. The problem plaguing moral theologians today 
concerns especially the use of multi-megaton nuclear bombs. 
Is the use of such weapons permitted by the moral law? If so, 
when, for what reasons, and under what conditions? 


All Christian moralists tenaciously hold the principle that no 
one may do evil that good may come of it. All are intent on 
finding a solution that is compatible with the principles of the 
gospel of Christ and the teaching of the Church. But when they 
get down to practical cass, they do not agree on the limits which 
these principles impose on the use of nuclear weapons. 


Do we have here a case where the evil is implicitly intended 

or is it merely permitted? And if the latter, is there proportionate 
reason for permitting it, seeing that it involves such a staggering 
loss of innocent lives? What complicates the problem even 

more for moralists is this: they do not have access to all the facts 
about nuclear weapons, and even the scientists themselves 

do not agree, for instance, as to the extent of the radioactive damage. 


The three articles which follow illustrate the divergence 

of opinion among moralists on this question. When theologians 
disagree and the Church has not spoken, individuals who must 
make personal decisions (for instance, statesmen and military 
leaders) are thrown back on the light of their own consciences. 


As long as they do not forsake the certain dictates of 

personal conscien-e, they are free to choose between opinions 
which are based on solidly probable grounds, especially when 
these opinions are publicly defended by reputable theologians. 





PELAYO ZAMAYON, O.F.M., Cap. 


Morality of war today and in the future 


“Moralidad de la guerra en nuestros dias y en lo porvenir,” Salmanticensis, 


2 (1955), 42-79- 


i. traditional Catholic doctrine on 
war and peace can be expressed as 
follows : 

(1) Both individuals and nations 
must strive for peace ; the natural law 
and the teaching of Christ demand 
this. 

(2) Because of the destruction that 
accompanies it, war is justified by 
necessity only. 

(3) Christian morality recognizes 
war; it condemns however both un- 
just war and excesses in any war. 

(4) God uses war as a punishment 
for our sins. 

(5) War against unjust aggression 
is always permissible. An offensive 
war however, must be decreed by God 
or legitimate human authority. In 
the case of offensive war, a just cause 
must always exist. And in any war, 
the establishment of a just peace must 
be the single intention. 

(6) If no legitimate cause exists, 
or if the motive be inordinate ambi- 
tion for conquest and military glory, 
then the war is unjust. 

These ideas are found in the writ- 
ings of St. Augustine; it was not 
until the middle ages, however, that 
the scholastics reduced them to a 
system. Their basic conclusion was 
this: war is just and licit when neces- 
sary to defend or vindicate the com- 
mon good of a nation. More specifi- 
cally the principles of a just war are: 

(1) It must be declared by legiti- 
mate authority. 

(2) A just cause is required. More- 
over, there must be a proper propor- 
tion between the destruction caused 
and the good achieved. 

(3) War must be used only as a 
last resort—after all peaceful attempts 
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to settle the controversy have failed. 


(4) We must have moral certainty 
of the successful outcome. 


(5) We must have a right inten- 
tion in waging the war. 


(6) Combatants must use just 
means, both in the war itself and after 
the victory has been won. 


In general, these ideas are admitted 
by Catholic moralists as well as by 
the makers of international law. But 
is such a doctrine still valid today? 
Or do the profound political, social, 
and technical changes in today’s world 
render this dectrine obsolete? Must 
we change ou: teaching essentially, 
since the international situation has 
changed so much? Cau any future 
war be licit, or must we condemn all 
war from now on as entirely wrong? 


Our conclusions are that the tradi- 
tional doctrine still retains its value, 
but with some qualifications. This is 
not, however, admitted by all moral 
theologians. The terrible destruction 
and countless evils of two world wars 
have led some moralists to condemn 
all modern warfare as illicit. 


Total war today 


War today has lost entirely its 
national and limited character ; it has 
passed to the totalitarian stage. It 
absorbs all the energies and resources 
of a nation. Victory demands not 
merely the destruction of the enemy’s 
army, but the destruction of all his 
communications and economic forces 
as well. Moreover, these armed con- 
flicts are not restricted to just a few 
nations ; they tend to spread to more 
and more countries, even to the entire 
world. Another world conflict might 





then threaten the existence of all 
human society. 


Objections to traditional teaching 

Let us look at some objections 
against the traditional doctrine in 
view of the facts of modern warfare. 
First of all, it is a relative doctrine. 
For it would seem to hold only until 
men achieve an international com- 
munity to organize and protect justice 
among nations. 

Secondly, who today can be a good 
judge in this matter? The immediate 
criterion for such a judgment is the 
conscience of the sovereign or of those 
persons in a nation who are em- 
powered to declare war. Today, ob- 
viously, no single person can be a 
good judge. 

Thirdly, the outcome is so uncer- 
tain. When a country resorts to arms 
to restore justice today, it exposes 
itself to a tremendous risk. The just 
party does not always win, because 
the b gpremd is frequently better pre- 

red. 

Lastly, we must consider the dan- 
gers of a peace thus attained. The 
terms of peace are laid down by the 
victor, who naturally tends to demand 
exaggerated compensation and impose 
unjust sanctions. What happens is 
that the conquered country seethes 
with unrest ; it seeks to snatch the first 
opportunity to throw off such an in- 
supportable burden. 

For these reasons it seems much 
more difficult to justify war today 
than it was in the past. The devas- 
tating results of modern warfare are 
simply too great. 

Some contemporary Catholic think- 
ers would go so far as to declare all 
war unjust. They claim that war can 
no longer be a means proportionate 
to the end intended—a just peace. 
In their minds modern warfare ex- 
ceeds immeasurably whatever in- 
justices and losses it aims to repair. 
For modern warfare brings catas- 
trophic destruction. 

n we, then, defend the traditional 
teaching at all? Yes, we can. First 
of all, as far as the suffering of indivi- 


dual persons is concerned, we have no 
proof that future wars would be any 
more terrible than wars in the past; 
however, they will involve innumer- 
ably more people. The greater deadli- 
ness of modern war merely imposes 
a far graver obligation on us to ex- 
haust all possible peaceful means; it 
does not affect the essence of war 
itself. 

Secondly, extreme pacifists claim 
that no proportion exists between the 
evils wrought and the good obtained 
in modern warfare. But is this true? 
Suppose a militant, atheistic state 
tries to impose its inhuman system 
on other countries, to destroy their 
independence and the moral and juri- 
dical principles of their Christian 
heritage. Are the people obliged to 
submit without a fight? Or is the 
obligation rather to defend their basic 
Christian principles? What joy and 
satisfaction it would give materialistic 
dictators to know that their enemies 
were “pacifists.” 

Moreover, if individuals in civil 
society can repel unjust aggression, 
cannot the state do the same in similar 
circumstances? Adequate defense is 
always permissible for the innocent 
party. Lastly, what good reason can 
there be for outlawing offensive war, 
so long as the weapons involved are 
no more destructive than those which 
have been used up to the present? 


The problem today 

Today, however, a new situation 
has developed. An overwhelming 
problem has arisen which changes 
both the nature and the extent of war. 
So we must re-examine traditional 
doctrine to see to what extent it still 
applies. This problem is created by 
nuclear weapons whose terrible de- 
structive power can be unleased in a 
matter of hours. 

Up to the present three types of nu- 
clear bombs have been invented and 
constructed. The first is the A-bomb 
—exploded on Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima in 1945. Then, the H-bomb, 
estimated to be a thousand times as 
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powerful—it can destroy completely 
a city with a ten-mile radius. Finally, 
there is the C-bomb which is in reality 
an H-bomb with a covering of highly 
radioactive cobalt. It differs from the 
first two in that it is an “open” bomb: 
that is, one whose destructive power 
can be increased indefinitely and un- 
controllably. The danger from C- 
bombs is not merely one of quantita- 
tive destruction; if exploded in suf- 
ficient numbers, they might, within 
a few years, render impossible even 
the transmission of human life. This 
would be caused by an overwhelm- 
ingly harmful radioactivity permeating 
the entire atmosphere. The danger 
from the H-bomb is not as great in 
this respect ; but if used in large num- 
bers the H-bomb could produce over 
a period of several centuries the same 
effect, thus threatening total extinc- 
tion of the human race and most forms 
of life from the earth. 


In view of these considerations we 
ask the question, “Can war any longer 
be licit ?” If it can be licit, is it justifi- 
able on the grounds of the traditional 
teaching we have presented ? 


The dilemma 


First of all, it seems impossible to 
justify offensive atomic war today. 
For the ultimate result of such war- 
fare may weil be the total destruction 
of mankind. For such destruction 
there can never be any proportionate 
reason. 


The real dilemma arises where the 
aggressor uses “open” bombs (C- 
bombs, and in some circumstances, 
H-bombs). Can the defender licitly 
use similar bombs? If this is per- 
mitted, we may reasonably expect the 
ee millions of innocent people 
—perhaps the entire human race. But 
suicide is never allowed, be it a ques- 
tion of an individual, a nation, or the 
whole of mankind. Hence we con- 
clude that it would never be permis- 
sible to use “open” bombs against an 
enemy, even in self-defense. 


Now if all countries accepted this 
view our problem would be simple. 
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Any such existing bombs could be 
destroyed and the problem would 
cease, But this is not the case; some 
nations are actually working on these 
bombs and threatening to use them. 


But does it make any difference if 
the essor who attacks with C- 
bombs is an atheistic nation? Can the 
defenders in this situation use similar 
bombs (if they have them), or must 
they submit? We cannot solve the 
problem by saying that the defender 
may resist by using other weapons 
but not the C-bomb: Such resistance 
would be useless; the desired peace 
could never be achieved by this 
means. It seems, then, that even 
limited weapons cannot be used, be- 
cause the defender knows that his 
self-defense cannot be realized there- 
by. But self-defense would be the only 
justifying reason. Yet, if we are going 
to forbid the besieged country from 
using these bombs, we do the equiva- 
lent of demanding that this nation put 
up no resistance. It would seem, then, 
that at most the defender could use 
only non-atomic weapons; but are 
we not thus telling this people to ac- 
cept godless slavery with no prospect 
of freedom in sight? 


Immoral warfare 


When Pope Pius XII was asked 
whether “total war” were permissible, 
he replied in the negative. Such war- 
fare reaches the state where men can 
no longer control its evil effects ; hence 
it would be immoral. No longer is it 
a question of justifiable self-defense 
or of protecting one’s rightful posses- 
sions; it becomes simply a matter of 
full-scale annihilation of all human 
life. This is never permissible. 


The use of C-bombs and also any 
other ABC (atomic, bacteriological, 
and chemical) warfare is immoral 
when men can no longer control their 
evil effects. The Pope states that it 
is never permitted to annihilate all 
human life within such a tremendous 
range of activity. His condemnation 
would fall also on the use of A-bombs, 
if ever they would have an unlimited 





extensive force; and also whenever 
these bombs would have an unlimited 
intensive force—that is, if they destroy 
all human life within their tremendous 
scope. 

A different problem 


If only one belligerent possesses 
A-bombs (the A-bomb. is not an 
“open” bomb) and if justice is on 
his side in the war, he may use these 
bombs agains. military objectives. 
This presupposes that such action will 
bring about a cessation of hostilities 
more rapidly. Such bombs, however, 
could not be used on cities of no 
military importance, composed mainly 
of non-combatants. 

But if both belligerents possess 
A-bombs (but nothing greater) and 
the aggressor has not used them, then 
in general neither may the defenders 
use them. For the evils which would 
follow immediately from their use 
would be out of proportion to the 
good obtained. There is, however, an 
exception to be made: the justly war- 
ring state may use these weapons 
against the enemy’s stockpile of 
similar weapons when it is clear that 
he intends to use them ; and especially 
when this aggressor is atheistic and 
amoral. In a case, however, where an 
unjust aggressor has already used 
A-bombs, the defender may use the 
same against his enemy. Otherwise 
there is no way to safeguard the 
people from the tyranny which defeat 
would bring. 

This solution agrees with the tradi- 
tional teaching on war; but since A- 
bombs are countless times more de- 
structive than sub-atomic weapons, 
the justifying cause must be propor- 
tionately more grave. 


Summary 


To return now to a basic principle, 
no war is justifiable unless there is 
question of self-defense against an un- 
just aggressor. If then we know be- 
forehand that we cannot achieve this 
end, such a war would seem to be 
illicit. Now this is certainly the case 
in a war waged with C-bombs ; eventu- 
ally in such a war both sides, as well 
as any neutrals (if there are any), 
will be destroyed. 

Now this situation is a real pos- 
sibility. For it is entirely possible and 
even likely that nations with opposing 
political systems and ideologies pos- 
sess, or will possess, these super- 
weapons. And it is no less possible 
that some of these nations wil lasardl 
the use of such bombs as altogether 
legitimate in event of another world 
war. 

Two tragic solutions, then, present 
themselves—either to fall victim to an 
universal and irremediable tyranny, 
or to die, killing each other in what 
can truly be called “totalicide.” But 
are these the only solutions? No. 
There are other solutions which are 
human and reasonable, especially in- 
ternational agreements to proscribe 
all total war, whether atomic, bac- 
teriological, or chemical. 

May not the terrible destructive 
powers in these new weapons be a 
warning of Divine Providence to 
men? May they not be an admonition 
of man’s obligation to strive for peace, 
even if the motive is only mutual 
fear? God alone possesses the right 
to draw the final curtain on the 
world’s existence. In His hands alone 
rests the fate of men—individuals, 
nations, and the entire material crea- 
tion. 





JOHN C. FORD, S.J. 


The hydrogen bombing of cities 


Adapted from a paper used in a discussion on the subject at John Carroll University 


in June, 7956. 


| nstead of thinking of Moscow as 
the target of an all-out multi-megaton 
H-bomb attack, let us imagine a more 
familiar scene—the New York-New- 
ark area, with its ten million inhabi- 
tants and important military targets. 
Would it be permissible, in order to 
win a just war, to wipe out such an 
area with death or grave injury re- 
sulting indiscriminately to the ma- 
jority of its ten million inhabitants? 


In my opinion the answer must be 
in the negative. If I assert that it is 


wrong to kill a million school children, 
I do not have to prove my assertion. 
It is those who assert the contrary 
who have the burden of the proof. 


Catholic teaching has been unani- 
mous for long centuries in declaring 
that it is never permitted to kill di- 
rectly non-combatants in war-time. 
Why? Because they are innocent. 
That is, they are innocent of the vio- 
lent and destructive action of war, or 
of any close participation in the vio- 
lent and destructive action of war. It 
is such participation alone that would 
make them legitimate targets of vio- 
lent repression themselves. 


Total war 


It is the fashion to say: “But to- 
day war is different. War is total. 
Everybody — or almost everybody — 
in the enemy country contributes to 
the war effort. Everybody is more 
or less a combatant.” This is fallaci- 
ous. 

It is true that the wearing of a 
uniform is no lo the criterion of 
combatant status. It is true that to a 
great extent civilian participation has 
in But even if it were ten 
times what it used to be, that increase 
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is comparatively insignificant. The 
real, significant difference between 
war three hundred years ago and war 
today is that man has increased his 
destructive attacking power not ten 
but ten thousand times, and has 
learned to carry that destructive 
power hundreds of times faster to the 
very heart of every civilian popula- 
tion on earth. Air power and nuclear 
weapons have done it. 


That is the only true sense in 
which modern war is total. It is total 
because the total civilian population 
can be subjected to total violent at- 
tack and totally annihilated by it. 
Modern war is not total in the sense 
that all the civilians, or almost all of 
them, or anywhere near the majority 
of them, are waging it, that is, prose- 
cuting it by violent action, or by co- 
operating closely in its violent prose- 
cution. Contributing to the war ef- 
fort does not make a person a comba- 
tant. A ten year old girl saves bottle 
caps for the scrap steel drive. She 
contributes to the war effort. In fact, 
she helps to make munitions. May I 
shoot her down on the theory that 
she is a combatant, an unjust aggres- 
sor, and therefore a legitimate target 
for total violent repression? "No 
Catholic theologian would ever assert 
such a thing. 


The New York-Newark area is one 
of the most highly industrialized areas 
on earth. But stretching the term com- 
batant to the very limit and beyond all 
reasonable limits, and including in 
it all the employees of all manufactur- 
ing industries of every kind, and all 
those ed in public utilities, in 
transportation, in communications, 
and in contract construction in that 





whole area (in 1951) they would all 
together constitute less than 25% of 
the total ten million inhabitants. 
Three-quarters cf that population, 
seven and one-half million people, are 
innocent human beings, innocent of 
the one thing which in our theology 
would make them legitimate targets 
of direct violence, namely violent war- 
making, or sufficiently close coopera- 
tion in violent war-making. 


Direct intention 


But it may be urged that the hydro- 
gen bombing of cities could be justi- 
fied because there would be no direct 
intention of killing the innocent—that 
the death or maiming of millions of 
innocent people would not be inten- 
tional. It would merely be the reluc- 
tantly permitted side-effect of a good 
action, the destruction of military 
targets. It is my contention that the 
civil and military leaders who would 
plan and execute the dropping of a 
series of high megaton H-bombs on 
an area like Moscow or New York: 
(1) would not in practice avoid the 
direct intention of violence to the in- 
nocent; (2) could not avoid such an 
intention even if they would; and (3) 
even if they would and could avoid 
it, would have no _ proportionate 
justifying reason for permitting the 
evils which this type of all-out nuclear 
warfare would let loose. 


In the first place it is unreal to 
imagine that policy makers and mili- 
tary leaders will restrict their inten- 
tion to the destruction of military tar- 
gets and combatant personnel. In the 
last war when we really wanted to 
hit only military targets, as in the 
bombing of Rome, we made sure that 
was all we hit. When we wanted to 
“destroy enemy morale” we bombed 
out whole areas of densely populated 
cities. The United States Strategic 
Bomber Survey declared that area 
bombing was “intended primarily to 
destroy morale, particularly that of 
the industrial worker.” An official 
Army Air Force publication, Target : 
Germany, made it clear that the pur- 


pose of the bombing was “terror and 
devastation carried to the core of the 
warring nation.” Terror bombing 
means killing and maiming innocent 
non-combatants in order to frighten 
the resistance out of those who sur- 
vive. We did this in Germany. If we 
do not intend to do it again, why are 
we stockpiling large quantities of high 
megaton H-bombs? The military tar- 
gets for such bombs are few and far 
between. If we are really intending to 
hit only military targets, why do we 
not concentrate on the smaller nuclear 
weapons which can be honestly aimed 
at military objectives? It is academic 
and unreal to talk about the principle 
of the double effect where it is clear 
that the actual intent will be to win 
the war by wiping out everything in 
sight. 

In the second place, they could not 
avoid the direct intent even if they 
would. If I saw a black widow spider 
crawling across the shiny bald pate 
of my neighbor, could I take a sledge 
hammer and swing it down full on 
the spider, intending directly only the 
death of the spider * Could I honestly 
say I had no direct intention of kill- 
ing the man? Especially if there were 
a fly-swatter handy? Notice the ques- 


tion is not whether it would be per- 
missible to act this wa~ No one would 
permit it. The question: .s; whether it 


is psychologically and honestly pos- 
sible to pear the direct intent of Kill- 
ing which seems to be implicit in my 
choice of the sledge hammer in those 
circumstances. 


Incidental effect 


There comes a point where the im- 
mediate evil effect of a given action 
is so overwhelmingly large in its 
physical extent, in its mere bulk, by 
comparison with the immediate good 
effect, that it no longer makes sense 
to say that it is merely incidental, not 
directly intended, but reluctantly per- 
mitted. It is not a question of the 
physical inevitability of the evil ef- 
fect. It is a question of its incidenta- 
lity. I can see how a bombardier could 
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drop a hydrogen bomb on an enemy 
fleet at sea, —— directly only 
the destruction of the fleet, while per- 
mitting reluctantly the inevitable 
deaths of some innocent women and 
children by chance aboard. But I 
doubt that the man with the sledge- 
hammer can intend to kill only the 
poisonous spider and call the death of 
his neighbor merely incidental. And 
I doubt that the air-strategist can 
drop his H-bombs on New York- 
Newark and call the resultant deaths 
of millions of innocent people merely 
incidental. 

Given the size and power of the 
destructive weapon chosen, given the 
size and character of the area aimed 
at, and given the immense extent of 
the human carnage involved, it does 
not seem possible any longer to say: 
“T am making an attack on certrin 
precise and quite limited military 
targets—all the rest I reluctantly 
permit as incidental to this military 
attack.” Especially when I have at 
hand smaller weapons capable of de- 
stroying these precise military targets 
without the mass human carnage. 

To my mind common sense repudi- 
ates this interpretation of what is 
happening. Common sense indicates 
rather that the destruction of the tar- 
gets is incidental to t'+ destruction 
of the area; that in choosing the H- 
bomb as my weapon in these circum- 
stances I am choosing the death of the 
innocent millions. Merely telling my- 
self that I do not intend this directly 
will wot change the actual state of 
affairs. I can no longer believe myself. 


Proportionate reason 

In the third place, even if the policy 
makers and military leaders would 
and could avoid the direct intention of 
killing millions of innocent people, 
there cannot be any proportionate rea- 
son to justify the evils which this 
type of all-out nuclear warfare would 
let loose on the world. 

It is illegitimate to a to the 
principle of the double effect when the 
alleged justifying cause is speculative, 
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future, and problematical, while the 
evil effect is definite, enormous, cer- 
tain, and immediate. The hoped-for 
good effect, in the H-bombing of Mos- 
cow, for instance, would presumably 
be self-preservation from Russia’s 
physical attack and the preservation 
of our country from the threat of 
materialistic socialism. But would it 
work? We do not know. Physically 
the attack might boomerang. As for 
atheistic communism, the extermina- 
tion of Moscow and the Muscovites 
might or might not preserve us from 
it. Ideas have a way of surviving 
bombardments. But the millions of in- 
nocent do not survive. Their whole 
sale slaughter is immediate, certain, 
irrevocable. 

Furthermore, if this kind of war- 
fare were once conceded by moralists 
to be legitimate, it would mean the 
practical abandonment of any distinc- 
tion between innocent non-combatants 
and guilty aggressors ——that funda- 
mental distinction which the Catholic 
Church has taught for centuries. The 
gains made by Christianity down 
through the centuries in suppressing 
the barbarities of war would be lost. 
We would be adopting, in practice at 
least, the immorality of total war. 


Survival of the race 


Worst of all, it seems entirely prob- 
able that once a world-wide war got 
started, once the high megaton H- 
bombs began to fall across the world, 
there would be at stake, not the sur- 
vival of this nation or that, but the 
survival of civilization and even of the 


- human race itself. Einstein said he did 


not know what weapons would be used 
in the next war, but in the war after 
that it would be stone clubs. To 
H-bomb Moscow would be to em- 
brace the serious risk of such an all- 
out nuclear war. The probable out- 
come for the human race? Extinction. 
No proportionate reason can be as- 
signed for “permitting” the extinc- 
tion of the human race. 

The threat of atheistic communism 
presents us with terrifying problems. 





But I think these problems are en- 
tirely over-simplified when reduced 
to the stark dilemma: either wipe 
them out or be wiped out yourselves. 
But if that were the dilemma, I 
would consider that we had arrived 


at the point where absolute moral 
imperatives were at stake, and that 
the followers of Christ should aban- 
don themselves to divine Providence 
rather than forsake these imperatives. 


JOHN R. CONNERY, S.J. 


Morality of nuclear armament 


Adapted from a paper used in a discussion on the subject at John Carroll University 


in June, 1956. 


I. truly Christian conscience 


with its sincere regard for the dignity 
of the human person is shocked at 
any violence directed against human 
beings. Even when associated with 
legitimate self-defense, the need for 
violence evokes feelings of deep re- 
gret, especially when it results in the 
loss of human life. This is as it should 
be. A moral conscience sensitive to 
violence is our best safeguard against 
any excess in this direction. 


But regret over the need for 
violence in repelling unjust aggres- 
sion is in itself no reflection on the 
morality of the defense itself. How- 
ever distasteful, the use of violence 
may be perfectly legitimate, and al- 
though the regret and distaste may 
increase with the degree of violence 
demanded by the situation, neither 
the intensity of the distress nor the 
measure of the violence resorted to 
can be used as independent moral 
yardsticks. The morality of the 
violence will depend on its propor- 
tion to the aggression. One will not 
rout a burglar with an atomic bomb. 
The moral conscience will allow for 


adequate defense, but it will not 
tolerate unnecessary or disproportion- 
ate violence. 


When the aggression is on an in- 
dividual level, the moral problem of 
defense may be simple enough. It is 
relatively easy to accommodate de- 
fense measures to an individual act 
of aggression. But when the aggres- 
sion takes place on a national level, 
the problem of defense assumes a 
much more complex character. The 
concept of “total war” has been ad- 
vanced in recent times, but moralists 
are still generally agreed that, al- 
though more people are actually in- 
volved in warfare today than in 
former times, a distinction between 
combatant and non-combatant must 
still prevail. This distinction makes 
defense against an aggressor nation 
a much more delicate problem than 
defense against an individual aggres- 
sor. How can one defend himself ade- 
quately against an aggressor nation 
and still maintain a distinction be- 
tween combatant and non-combatant ? 

It is in this connection that the 
quantitative aspect of defense meas- 
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ures takes on a greater moral signifi- 
cance. And it is precisely in this area 
that nuclear are creates a serious 
moral problem. The greater the de- 
structive potential of the weapon, the 
less discriminating is the warfare 
likely to be. It would seem that pres- 
ent nuclear weapons such as the H- 
bomb either have been, or at least 
can be, developed far beyond the de- 
mands of any single known military 
target. The use of such weapons, then, 
carries with it the necessary destruc- 
tion of non-combatants or at least 
non-military objects. 


It is with these large-sized nuclear 
weapons that we are concerned. Must 
there be some limit to the size and 
the number of such weapons in our 
armament program? That such limita- 
tion is a desirable goal for world 
peace conferences no one will deny. 
But it is difficult to say whether 
even limited disarmament on a world- 
wide scale can be hoped for in the 
present world situation. Even if agree- 
ments could be arrived at, it is not 
clear just how reliable they would be. 
For practical purposes, then, it is 
necessary to consider the prospect of 
limitation of nuclear weapons on a 
unilateral basis. Would such a 
unilateral limitation of armaments be 
dictated by moral considerations of 
an imperative nature? Or to put the 
question more concretely—is the use 
of destructive weapons of megatonic 
or multimegatonic proportions an 
absolutely unjustifiable war measure? 


Indiscriminate warfare 


Given an isolated military target of 
such proportions that nuclear de- 
structive forces would be required to 
eliminate it effectively, all moralists 
would agree that the use of such 
weapons would be justified. But this 
would seem to be a purely theoretical 
case, hardly realized in modern war- 
fare. The actual situation in the mod- 
ern world is that the war potential 
of nations is concentrated in heavily 
populated areas. The use of megatonic 
destructive forces on such targets 
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would necessarily carry with it tre- 
mendous civilian losses. Would this 
necessarily be classified as indiscrimi- 
nate warfare? 

Moralists agree that the non-com- 
batant may not be the direct target 
of any destructive weapon, large or 
small. This means that one may 
neither deliberately aim his attack at 
non-combatants nor drop bombs with- 
out distinction on combatants and 
non-combatants alike. Such bombing 
would be contrary to sound moral 
principles, even if resorted to only 
in retaliation. 


It would be equally immoral to di- 


rect even at a military target a weapon 
whose destructive power would go 
far beyond the demands of the de- 


fense, especially if it were uncon- 
trollable. Such an attack could hardly 
be interpreted as other than indiscri- 
minate and irresponsible warfare. 

But granted a sufficiently important 
military target which could not be 
safely eliminated by any less drastic 
means, nuclear bombing would be 
morally justified, even if it involved 
the resultant loss of a large segment 
of the civilian population. 


Perennial problem 


The unavoidable loss of civilian life 
consequent upon a legitimate attack 
on a military target is not a moral 
problem peculiar to nuclear warfare. 
It has always been a problem of war- 
fare. And moralists have always recog- 
nized that this indirect loss of civilian 
life was allowable, if the alternative 
was an equivalent loss to the defender. 
But there is a vast difference from the 
moral standpoint between attacking 
non-combatants and allowing their 
death incidental to a legitimate at- 
tack on combatants. The latter is an 
unwanted and unavoidable adjunct to 
a legitimate moral defense. 

But to be justified, the loss ot 
civilian life must be unavoidable and 
balanced by a proportionate good to 
the defender. Thus, if precision bomb- 
ing of individual industrial plants in 
enemy territory would achieve the 





same result with less loss of civilian 
life than nuclear bombing of a whole 
industrial area, the latter would not 
be justified. But if precision bombing 
would mean losses to the defender 
equivalent to the civilian losses re- 
sulting to the enemy from nuclear 
bombing, the latter could legitimately 
be employed. 


To illustrate, let us suppose that 
there are two war plants in a city 
in enemy territory which I want to 
eliminate. They are in the same area 
of that city but separated by a small 
residential section. I can knock out 
these plants by precision bombing; 
or I can knock them out by one super- 
bomb, but with concomitant destruc- 
tion of the civilian area between them. 
If I can achieve my goal with preci- 
sion bombing of the individual plants, 
I would not be allowed to bomb the 
whole industrial area. But if precision 
bombing would be very costly to me 
both in money and in the lives of my 
own men, se that I could honestly 
say that my losses in such bombing 
would be proportionate to the loss 
of civilian life in bombing the indus- 
trial area, the use of the super-bomb 
would be morally justified. 


Now, whether the case concerns 
two industrial plants in the same area, 
or two industrial areas in the same 
city, or even two industrial cities in 
the same region, though the applica- 
tion is more appalling, the principle 
remains the same. 


Sufficient reason 


An important consideration, of 
course, in deciding between precision 
bombing and bombing of an indus- 
trial area is the military strength of 
the enemy. Thus, for instance, if my 
enemy were in possession of nuclear 
bombs which I had good reason to 
believe he would use, it would be 
suicidal for me to choose the more 
leisurely precision bombing. His pos- 
session of such weapons would never 
justify a direct attack on his civilian 

lation but it would give me the 
sufficient reason to knock out his war 


potential as quickly and as effectively 
as possible, even with a tremendous 
loss of civilian life. The only alterna- 
tive to a quick and fatal blow at his 
war machine would be the destruction 
of my own a nar atiiagy is cer- 
tainly a sufficient reason for allow- 
ing the incidental, though perhaps 
staggering, losses to the enemy. 

These are awe-inspiring, and even 
terrifying, reflections. They point up 
the critical need of effective agree- 
ments among nations to limit arma- 
ments. But they also bring out, I 
believe, the fact that in the absence 
of such agreements moral considera- 
tions will not force conscientious na- 
tions into a position of military in- 
feriority. 

The moralist’s role 

A moralist does not feel qualified 
as a moralist to pass judgment on the 
adequacy of our present nuclear 
weapons to deal with the modern un- 
just aggressor. He can only set up 
the moral framework for the licit use 
of such weapons. It is up to the 
scientist and the military expert to 
decide when the weapons we have at 
our disposal are adequate to a defense 
within that framework. Certainly, if 
we have at our disposal nuclear wea- 
pons adequate to a legitimate defense 
against any foreseeable aggression, 
one could hardly justify the produc- 
tion of more destructive weapons. 
The possession of such weapons would 
be tantamount to an invitation to un- 
necessary and irresponsible destruc- 
tion. Moreover, if present nuclear 
weapons carry with them large-scale 
civilian losses and damage, moral 
considerations would demand that 
some effort be made to eliminate the 
destruction not essential to the mili- 
tary effort. And if, for instance, some 
bomb could be developed with all the 
explosive power of the H-bomb but 
without the subsequent contamina- 
tion of civilian areas, the use of the 
H-bomb could hardly be justified. 
But any other move in the direction 
of unilateral limitation of armaments 
or even disarmanent would be on a 
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voluntary rather than an obligatory 
basis. 

Whether a voluntary move toward 
unilateral disarmament would ease 
the world situation without at the 
same time weakening our own posi- 
tion is matter for a prudential deci- 
sion on the part of those who are in 
possession of all the facts of the case. 
It may be that in a situation where 
agreements among nations cannot be 
soached or trusted the best guarantee 
<yainst the use of the bomb will be 
the fact that both parties are in pos- 


tion one might advance the experience 
with mustard gas during World War 
Il. A somewhat embarrassing ex- 
amination of conscience regarding the 
use of the A-borub at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki might !ead to the same con- 
clusion. Would we have used the 
bomb if we were not sure that the 
enemy was in no position to retaliate 
in kind? These experiences are not 
in themselves decisive but they should 
certainly be taken into consideration 
in any decision relating to unilateral 
disarmament. 


session of it. In support of this posi- 


The social content of Christianity 
From Ed Marciniak, “Catholics and Social Reform,” Catholicism in America, p. 128. 


It is a great achievement of the Catholic social movement that it has ren- 
dered to laymen the things of laymen and to priests the things of priests. 
Social reform belongs pre-eminently, though not exclusively, to laymen, while 
religious formation is the priestly task. The lag in social teaching during the 
last century would never have occurred had laymen been given their place in 
the life of Christianity and had Christianity been given its place in their 
public life. The 1891 encyclical On the Condition of Labor, issued more than 
forty years after The Communist Manifesto of 1848, might have been written 
much earlier if laymen had understood better their role as citizens and as 
Christians. For when laymen by-pa:sed Christianity in their public life, 
Western society was emptied of its soul: Christ. When Christianity by-passed 
laymen in its liturgical, apostolic, and educational life, Christianity was 
emptied of its social content. 
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The virtue of chastity 


There is no problem today of greater concern to Christian 
teachers than that which arises in the field of sexual morality 
and chastity. The first step toward a solution of this problem 
must be a clear understanding of the Church’s true teaching 

in regard to the virtue of chastity. If false notions are accepted 
and propagated, there can be little hope for a sound solution. 
Father Plé examines the nature of chastity in the light of 

St. Thomas’s doctrine on the virtues. He urges Christian educators 
to promote an authentic virtue of chastity, which will foster 
maturity, integration, and psychological and moral health. 


“La vertu de chasteté: Sa nature, ses composantes, ses étapes,"’ Supplément de La Vie 


Spirituelle, 9 (1956), 5-43. 


I. Church’s teaching on sexual 
morality is frequently criticized. Many 
psychiatrists claim that the Church 
by her prohibitions in regard to sins 
of the flesh helps to make a taboo of 
sex, that she cultivates a violence 
towards oneself and propagates in her 
domain a destroying fear; in short, 
that the Church is at the source of 
a great many neuroses. 

Such a mistaken viewpoint is pos- 
sible because psychiatrists come upon 
illnesses in their patients which they 
attribute—not without foundation— 
to a false notion of morality that is 
too often accepted and taught by 
Christian parents and educators. This 
“morality” does in fact produce 
psychological and moral havoc. But 
it is not Christian. True Catholic 
morality in regard to sex is of quite 
a different nature, 

In their preoccupation with the 
Ten Commandments, Christian moral 
treatises and catechisms are often the 
expression of a juridical mentality. 
This is quite legitimate, but it needs 
to be corrected by an authentic 
theology. For theology understands 
morality as essentially the study of 
man’s approach to God. It treats of 
the dynamisms and acts through 


which man finds completion and hap- 
piness in that approach. 


Dynamisms 


These dynamisms in man are the 
primary concern of St. Thomas in 
his moral theology. Taking his point 
of departure from man’s final end— 
beatitude, the principal stimulus of 
human acts—St. Thomas turns to the 
virtues, which he conceives as dyna- 
misms. 

Now the moral virtues, being 
habitus of our aptitudes (will and 
passions), are habits of our capacities 
for love. These, together with our 
intellectual capacities, are gradually 
developed from infancy to adulthood 
by being exercised. When these 
capacities have developed to the point 
where they can act with stability, 
promptness, force, ease, adaptation, 
and joy, we say that they have ac- 
quired a habit. Morality to St. 
Thomas is not a matter of avoid- 
ing sin or even of doing good. After 
all, a man may perform a good action 
not out of virtue, but simply from 
fear or self-interest. Morality, rather, 
is a matter of doing the good weil. 

A virtue is a habit which enables 
our capacity for love to perform 
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easily acts which satisfy the demands 
of our nature. If virtue is good and 
improves us, that is because it is love. 
It is because virtues make us whole 
men and set us in perfect harmony 
with the external world, both natural 
and divine. 


The moral virtues are connected. 
You cannot have one completely with- 
out possessing all the others. For in- 
stance, the virtues of temperance and 
fortitude, which put order in their 
subject, cannot be exercised without 
putting into order our relations with 
others, which are the object of the 
virtue of justice. On the plane of 
God’s grace all the virtues are con- 
nected with charity, which animates 
them from without and orders them 
to a new, divine love. So the properly 
Christian structure of virtues is an 
organization of our powers to love 
—to love God and neighbor. 


Now all love, insofar as it satisfies, 
brings with it joy. That is why the 
exercise of virtue is the source of 
happiness. That is why joy is the 
criterion, effect, and crown of virtue. 
St. Thomas distinguishes three ele- 
ments of beatitude: the good, the act 
leading to that good, and the happi- 
ness which naturally results. These 
cannot be separated. But there is 
among them a hierarchy both of 
function and of finality. The joy or 
happiness is an accompanying effect 
of the act; it is ordered to the act. 
The act, in turn, is ordered to its 
object, the Good. 


The nature of chastity 


St. Thomas understands the virtue 
of chastity to be a form of the cardinal 
virtue of temperance, which controls 
the concupiscible appetites (those hav- 
ing to do with the pleasures of eating, 
drinking, and sex). Since these are 
the most natural and vehement of 
man’s pleasures, as well as the most 
disturbed by original sin, they are 
particularly difficult to order. 


Certainly, these pleasures are not 
of themselves wrong. Pleasure and 
joy are necessities of man’s nature. 
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They are the effect and sign of some 
accomplishment ; they are an echo of 
divine beatitude; they are repose 
and therapy in the midst of problems 
and sorrows. Pleasure is morally good 
or evil depending on whether it re- 
sults from a good or a bad action and 
whether it is sought for principally 
or secondarily. 

Sex pleasure is no exception. If 
it is powerful, that is to assure the 
long life of the human race. It was 
even stronger before the Fall, al- 
though since the Fall it is more diffi- 
cult to control. 


Although temperance has for its 
subject the passions of the con- 
cupiscible appetites, it extends its 
field of activity to individual “bodily 
dispositions,” which may or may not 
be favorable to the virtue. And so the 
recent discoveries of organic, hor- 
mone, and psychiatric medicine as 
well as depth psychology and the 
Freudian drives cannot be ignored by 
moral theology insofar as these make 
up the biological and unconscious 
substance of the passions. 

The task of temperance is to 
“temper,” that is, to establish a rea- 
sonable order and harmony among 
the parts of a whole. Thus temperance 
directs the operations which bring 
human pleasures to a purpose—the 
preservation of the body (in the case 
of eating and drinking) and the con- 
tinuation of the human race (in what 
concerns se.:). To give a reasonable 
direction to these pleasures means 
ordering them to the act which brings 
the pleasure and thence to the rea- 
sonable purpose of that act. Here we 
have intelligent behavior which is 
true to man’s nature and to the nature 
of the things which he loves. On the 
same score it is unreasonable, that is, 
false and contrary to nature, to live 
in order to eat. But to eat in order 
to live, that is intelligent. 

The pleasures of eating, drinking, 
and sex are thus good if they are well- 
ordered, no matter what their in- 
tensity. What matters is not the 
vehemence of the pleasure but the 














way in which the capacity for love 
is used. And so it is not the job of 
temperance (especially chastity) to 
extinguish sense desires and pleas- 
ures or to put an end to the passions’ 
activities. It is true that this is one 
way in which the higher faculties can 
deal with passion. But since violence 
experienced through the passions 
gives rise to difficulties and sadness, 
extinction is an imperfect way of 
handling the passions. 


Integration of the passions 

The better method of control is to 
orientate the “animal” passions from 
within, so that they are profoundly 
integrated into the human person. 
Controlled in this manner, the passions 
take on something like a new nature. 
It becomes, as it were, their nature to 
play a free and dynamic role in the 
correct ordering of a superior ca- 
pacity, that of reasonable love. Here 
we have something directing itself 
with ease and pleasure. When this 
disposition becomes stable, we call 
it a virtue. 

Virtue then is not two separate 
acts: the reason commanding, the 
passions submitting. No, a virtuous 
act is itself the act of the passion. 
The temperate man desires (con- 
cupiscere) in the way he should and 
the things he should. 


The passions of a temperate man, 
far from being dead, are very much 
alive. But now they are attracted by 
the beauty of morality. And they love 
this beauty for its own sake, even 
though it is not an individual sense 
object but rather a spiritual and uni- 
versal good. The passions now go 
beyond the “pleasure” level. They are 
integrated vitally into the person. 
They make their subject, on the plane 
of his “passion” life, capable of the 
self-determination and _ self-mastery 
which characterize a spiritual being. 

The temperate man, then, achieves 
the integration of his personality. His 
passions take on a properly human 
quality. But the passions and pleasures 
of the flesh do not then become ex- 


tinct. Although changed in quality, 
they stay what they are. They may 
be even stronger than before. 

This Thomistic conception of virtue 
is true to the Gospel. The soul of 
Gospel morality is interiorization. 
That principle, enunciated by Christ, 
affirms the necessity of purifying the 
source of man’s actions. It affirms the 
insufficiency of satisfaction with ex- 
ternaliy good acts; such was the sin 
of the Pharisees. 

This conception of virtue is also in 
agreement with contemporary psy- 
choloyy. The man we call virtuous, 
and especially temperate, is the man 
the psychologists describe as “inte- 
grated” or adult. Our intemperate 
man can be compared with their in- 
fantile, dissociated person. In the case 
of the intemperate man, an inversion 
takes place. The superior capacities 
are put at the service of the inferior 
and collaborate in their self-centered, 
regressive way of operating. 


Steps to chastity 

There are two passions in particular 
which dispose man to temperance and 
chastity: the shame (verecundia) 
which vile thoughts and actions 
awakes in us, and love of honor 
(honestas). 

The sense of shame is the fear ex- 
perienced in the face of a threatening 
evil to which one fears to succumb; 
it is the fear of dishonorable actions. 
Obviously, this is not the perfect 
virtue of temperance. It lacks that 
sharing in the rational order and the 
liberty which characterize a virtue. 
The experience of it supposes a “‘me- 
diocre” man, a man with a certain 
affection for moral good, who never- 
theless feels the pull toward evil. And, 
as we have seen, in the case of the 
really temperate man, desire itself 
goes out toward what is good. The 
virtuous do not experience shame, for 
they have no fear of committing base 
actions. 

Although a sense of shame impedes 
evil, it does not free the passion 
from concupiscence. The fear of re- 
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proach or dishonor is what really 
stops the shameful act. This is why 
one feels less shame in acting un- 
chastely before strangers than in front 
of friends and why onz hides when 
he sins. Thus mere shame will not 
of itself suffice to make man avoid 
evil. Even when shame does succeed, 
the desire is not rectified. Shame is 
not a virtue. 

Perfect virtue is found in very few 
men. Most persons, especially the 
mentally ill, give in to their passions 
and seldom experience anything loftier 
than shame. It is understandable that 
psychiatrists should confuse this 
shame with temperance and accuse 
the virtue of all the insufficiencies of 
the passion. 

The second passion, the sense of 
honor, is a sensible love of the honor 
that is accorded to upright action. 
This is obviously not real virtue, not 
spiritual love, the love of good for its 
own sake. 

Continence 

The concept of temperance given 
here would seem to be utopian, and 
in fact, it is. Such virtue is hardly to 
be found among Adam’s children. 
Original sin has split apart the indi- 
vidual human being. Even grace does 
not radically heal the damage sus- 
tained. The virtuous Christian is able 
to control the violent movements of 
concupiscence, but his complete heal- 
ing would be a miracle. 

The sexual passions are a powerful 
force working toward anarchy and 
the destruction of the individual. It 
is because of this disordering tendency 
rather than their vehemence that they 
strongly resist integration. And this, 
despite the fact that they are of their 
nature quite able to participate in the 
order of spiritual love. 

When dealing with these passions, 
reason must be imperious and politic 
at the same time. It is still the ideal 
of temperance that sexual passions 
should not be suppressed or even 
quelled but rather ordered to reason 
in their very activity. Because of the 
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intensity of passion in its disorder, 
however, recourse to force is neces- 
sary. This purely negative recourse, 
unfortunately, is usually needed be- 
fore man becomes able to use his pas- 
sions in a positive manner. 


However, even though force is nec- 
essarily employed, the correction of 
the passions ought to be an educa- 
tional process. Its goal should be the 
participation of the passions in the 
order of reason. 


It is with this accidental, con- 
straining role of chastity that conti- 
nence is concerned. Continence is a 
quality of the will, that is to say, of 
spiritual love. The continent man (in 
this sense of “continence”) does not 
have the virtue of chastity. His pas- 
sions are not yet ordered to what is 
reasonable. But he is fighting for this 
integrity. He finds two men within 
him. He would like to be chaste; 
shameful actions disgust him. He con- 
demns them, and yet he is inclined 
to do them at the same time. 

He cannot control his passions from 
within the passions themselves. He 
must intervene through his will to 
suppress them or to hinder their ac- 
tivity. Continence, therefore, though 
a movement toward virtue, is itself no 
virtue in the full meaning of the word. 
It does not effect that integration of 
the whole person through the in- 
trinsic participation of the lower in 
the higher faculties which is the hall- 
mark of virtue. 


Christian chastity 


For a Christian there is only one 
morality, the Christian. The Chris- 
tian’s conduct should be animated 
completely by his faith. The grace 
received at baptism is in reality man’s 
only hope of achieving a certain de- 
gree of personal integration. Grace, 
acting within us, is our most intimate 
principle of unity. It joins us once 
more to God; it unites us within our- 
selves and with each other. Although 
it leaves us with concupiscence, that 
radical source of disunity within our 
depths, still it gives us virtues—dyna- 





misms—which are able to effect in 
us an ever greater harmony of our 
spiritual and our lower powers. Grace, 
which is like a second nature in us, 
makes us capable of supernatural ac- 
tions which have for their object the 
knowledge and love of God Himself. 

All of our actions, including those 
of our sexual passions, should be 
directed toward that divine Object. 
Our passions need this animation 
from above if they are to achieve a 
relatively perfect integration. _ 

The entire dynamism of theological 
virtues and gifts, in giving to chastity 
this new and higher object, changes 
its nature. Christian chastity is in- 
fused. It is a gift from God by means 
of which sexual pleasure can be or- 
dered to a good revealed by faith, 
desired and awaited by hope, and 
loved by charity. But the labor of 
ordering the passions from within is 
the work of a chastity acquired by 
the individual’s own efforts, and this 
acquisition remains even after the in- 
fused gift has been lost through mor- 
tal sin. 


To be chaste is to love 


Thus the virtue of chastity is a 
unifying and perfecting force which 
assures integration and maturity. Ani- 
mated by the life of grace, it sanctifies 
man in the depths of his being. In 
chastity thus conceived and practised 
there is no foundation for the accusa- 
tions which psychologists and psychi- 
atrists make against it. The specific 
effect of chastity is not to stamp out 
carnal pleasure, but to order this 
pleasure to something higher. The 
purpose which the chaste person keeps 
in view is not the pleasure of the 
act. He seeks rather the act which 
is pleasurable and which in turn is 
ordered to its natural and super- 
natural objects. 

To be chaste is to love, and to love 


passionately. It is to know a passion 
which finds its joy and satisfaction 
only in the noblest and most total 
love. It is at one and the same time, 
and all in one, a virtuous love of self, 
a love of another as a person, a love 
of the child hoped for, a love of 
family, community, humanity, and of 
God, the Creator of these wonders, 
who is Himself Love. 

One can see how badly mistaken 
those parents and educators are who 
think they are doing the right thing 
in implanting a fear of sex in children 
and adolescents. They do not educate 
for virtue; they only arouse the pas- 
sion of fear. It is good to teach re- 
serve; but if this reserve is not grad- 
ually replaced by the love proper to 
the virtue of chastity, it is powerless 
to regulate carnal desire from within. 
The desire is simply repressed rather 
than assumed into a higher love. This 
method of education, even if it rules 
out sins of the flesh for the present, 
opens the way to grave faults, to 
battles with no issue, and to neuroses. 

The love of honor and the quality 
of will called continence, too, are only 
steps toward the perfect virtue of 
chastity. They should not be passed 
over in educating the young, but man 
must learn to pass beyond them in 
tending toward that goal which is the 
act of loving itself. 

The educator’s task is to awaken 
each person to his best self. He can- 
not have for his ideal mediocrity and 
frustration of what is best in man. 
On the contrary, he should do all he 
can to arouse the authentic virtue of 
chastity, to lead those over whom he 
has charge from the rule of the pas- 
sions to the rule of virtue, from fear 
to love. True Catholic morality, far 
from causing neuroses, favors that in- 
tegration, maturity, and selflessness 
without which there is neither psycho- 
logical nor moral health. 
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Miracles, signs of the supernatural 


Miracles have always been the cornerstone of Christian 
apologetics. They have withstood attack from critics for 
centuries and continue to do so today. But as science has 
gradually laid hold more and more of the secrets of nature, 
the modern mind has tended to push God more and more out 
of His universe ; to be agnostic when there is question of theory, 
even when overly credulous on the terrain of fact. Man today 
even more than his predecessors needs not only to look 
clearly at facts which are preternatural, but especially to see 
them in their religious context. Here lies the secret of the 
Christian demonstration as presented in this article. 


“Le miracle, signe du surnaturel,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 77 (1955), 225-45. 


, the Scriptures miracles are al- 
ways presented as prodigies produced 
by God or in His name to manifest 
His divine power and goodness. The 
Old Testament prodigies like the 
plagues of Egypt emphasize God’s 

wer. Christ’s healings in the New 
Feaiaient stress God’s goodness and 
mercy. But regardless of emphasis 
the scriptural miracles always mani- 
fest both the omnipotence and the 
mercy of God. Thus they present us 
with the two elements which in the 
mind of the Church are essential to 
the notion of miracle: (1) the event 
must be an exception in nature, a 
fact which the normal course of nature 
does not explain; and (2) it must 
take place in a religious context which 
explains the miracle. 


Without ever denying either of 
these complementary elements the 
history of Christian thought has 
fluctuated in giving now one, now the 
other element the primacy in ex- 
plaining the meaning and value of 
miracles. The Vatican Council gave 
a harmonious synthesis of the data 
furnished by Scripture and maintained 
in tradition. For the Council declared 
that because miracles display so ex- 
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cellently God’s omnipotence and in- 
finite wisdom, they are the surest 
signs of divine revelation (DB 1790). 

Miracle in tradition 

For St. Augustine the preternatural 
aspect of miracles enjoyed only a 
secondary importance. For hina every- 
thing was a sign of God’s power and 
love. The change of water into wine 
at Cana was quite astounding; but 
to Augustine the yearly production 
of wine from the vineyard was not 
less worthy of men’s wonder. God 
works miracles because our minds 
become used to the daily manifesta- 
tions of His power and need to be 
awakened to His presence by more 
striking signs. 

But miracles were not mere signs 
for Augustine. They were symbols 
as well. Each prodigy of God is a 
symbol of some doctrine. Modern 
writers follow Augustine’s lead when 
they see in every miracle a symbol 
of the whole supernatural order. Pro- 
duced in nature without being of 
nature, a miracle resembles the super- 
natural life, a life in man which does 
not spring from his nature. For 
Augustine, then, a miracle is a strik- 





ing sign produced by God to remedy 
the dullness of our religious percep- 
tion in face of the “routine” of God’s 
ordinary providence. 


The Middle Ages 


In the Middle Ages there was a 
radical shift of emphasis. St. Anselm, 
for example, became preoccupied with 
the preternatural character of miracles 
and paid less attention to their pur- 
pose and meaning. He considered 
miracles from the viewpoint of their 
efficient rather than their final cause. 
What properly constituted a miracle 
for Anselm was God’s efficient action 
in the world independently of the 
secondary causality of man or of 
nature. 

St. Thomas adopted this viewpoint 
in defining a miracle as that effect 
of omnipotence which God alone can 
exercise in the world independently 
of man or nature. But Thomas did 
not forget the complementary aspect, 
namely that a miracle is a sign of the 
supernatural ; his thought in this re- 
gard is admirably balanced. 

Later scholastics, however, treated 
miracles too exclusively from the 
viewpoint of their efficient cause, the 
divine omnipotence. As a result, non- 
Catholic writers concluded that it was 
sufficient in the mind of the Church 
to consider only the preternatural as- 
pect in deciding whether an event was 
miraculous or not. 


Rationalist attacks ” 


By isolating the bare fact of the 
preternatural from its religious con- 
text, Hume and Renan set the 
stage for their attacks on miracles. 
According to Hume any proof for the 
miraculous action had to outweigh 
the hard fact of man’s experience 
which was universally opposed to 
such exceptions. Further, if proving 
that a miracle happened depends ex- 
clusively on establishing its preter- 
natural causality, then according to 
Renan, we must put the miracle under 
experimental, observable conditions 
befr-e we accept it. 

These distorted views are the con- 


sequence of an excessively narrow 
approach which considers the miracu- 
lous action only in itself and sepa- 
rates it from its religious context; 
and outside of its context the miracle 
becomes unintelligible. We can see, 
then, the timeliness of the definition 
of the Vatican Council that miracles 
are the surest signs of divine revela- 
tion. 


Definition 


A miracle is a sign, but it is a sign 
of revelation. In connecting miracles 
intrinsically with revelation the Vati- 
can Council made explicit what was 
only implicit in Augustine. Miracles 
are not only signs of divine power 
and mercy. They are specific signs 
of a whole new order established in 
the world by the Son of God, who 
was sent by the Father as God’s 
revelation and man’s redemption. 


Miracles then must be something 
new, unparalleled in nature. Although 
produced in nature, they can never 
be natural. They have to appear as 
strangers to nature; their preterna- 
tural character must of necessity show 
itself. Moreover, miracles are specific 
signs of Christ in whom all of nature 
receives renewal and resurrection b 
participation in the very life of } 
The Old Testament miracles prepare 
for the coming of God to men. The 
New Testament prodigies, even after 
Christ’s Ascension, endure as ex- 
pressions of the mystery of the Word 
present in the world through the In- 
carnation. 

This doctrine of miracles as signs 
of divine revelation can be summarized 
in the following definition: A miracle 
is a perceptible event which the 
normal course of nature does not ex- 
plain, but which God produces in a 
religious context as a sign of the 
supernatural. 

A miracle is a perceptible event. 
Besides the interior promptings of the 
Holy Spirit, God ie uses external 
sensible facts to convince men. Mira- 
cles are written in nature. As sensible 
events they can be perceived like any 
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other datum of experience. Here we 
see Hume’s argument begin to turn 
back on himself. For it is on the very 
ground of experience itself where the 
scientist and the unlettered meet that 
God thunders forth His signs. Mira- 
cles are produced not only for 
scientists; they are adapted to the 
intelligence of all men. 

A miracle is a perceptible event 
which the normal course of nature 
does not explain. This expression is 
broad enough to include the great 
diversity of miracles found in the 
gospel. It includes not only such 
henomena as raising the dead and 
instantaneous cures, but also the 
gospel miracles which may not seem 
to transcend the forces of nature. Yet 
in view of the concrete circumstances 
in which these events take place, we 
see that nature alone does not explain 
them. It was natural that schools of 
fish were swimming about in the Sea 
of Galilee. But nature does not ex- 
plain the extraordinary catch related 
in the gospels. And the Apostles were 
quick to recognize it. “It is the Lord,” 
they exclaimed. 

A miracle is produced by God in 
a religious context. It is God who 
authors the miracle. And He always 
does so in a religious context, where 
man hopes and prays, where God 
teaches and gives man His answer. 
Miracles serve to punctuate the dia- 
logue between man, who must be 
saved, and God, the Savior. 

In this religious context the mira- 
cle is a sign of the supernatural. As 
we have said above, no sign can be 
understood apart from its context. 
But here we encounter a difficulty. 
If the context explains the sign, and 
the sign explains the context, are we 
not involved in a vicious circle? It 
seems that the sign is supposed to 
explain religious values, but the reli- 
gious values must first be known to 
understand the sign. 

The dilemma arises from equating 
the terms “religious” and “super- 
natural.” Before penetrating into the 
supernatural by faith, there is a whole 
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area of religious truth open to all men 
of good will. Within this common 
religious context any man of good 
will can find a sufficient guarantee 
of divine activity to enable him to 
see in a miracle an act of God, who 
is the author of the supernatural order. 


Demonstration by miracles 


We have insisted on the importance 
of the bond between the miracle and 
the context apart from which the 
miracle has no meaning. This bond 
is what unites all the parts of the 
demonstration of the authenticity of 
revelation. There is a false tendency 
to look for the decisive element in 
this demonstration in the sensible fact 
itself. Dr. Carrel had said, “If I see 
an organic cure at Lourdes, I will 
believe.” He did witness such a cure 
but later confessed that it had not 
dissipated all his doubts. 


The marvelous event is not the 
whole proof. But in its own place it 
plays an important, even indispens- 
able, role. It is a sensible accompani- 
ment to the revelation given to the 
person in the secret of his heart. We 
should not be surprised that in speak- 
ing to a being so deeply rooted in a 
material universe God uses sensible 
signs. 

But in accompanying the revelation 
of God, miracles should harmonize 
with the order of the universe, not 
disrupt it. Yet miracles seem to put 
disorder in a universe where we look 
for a reflection of the wisdom of the 
Creator. Before answering this diffi- 
culty, however, we must study what 
is understood by the concept of 
nature. 


New view of nature 


There has been a fundamental 
change in our concept of nature. In 
the last century nature was thought 
of as a tightly-woven tissue of 
phenomena impermeable to any in- 
trusion of non-natural forces. Deter- 
minism was able to guarantee the 
objective validity of all scientific 
knowledge. Today the quantum 





theory, among others, has substituted 
for the law of rigorous determinism 
a statistical determinism which al- 
lows for a certain indetermination in 
nature. 

These two conceptions of nature, 
which are so opposed as to seem 
contradictory, are united in this: they 
both reject miracles. The old physics, 
based on an absolutely determined 
universe, held that miracles cannot 
happen because they are repugnant 
to the unchangeable scientific laws 
which permit no exceptions. Statisti- 
cal determinism, on the other hand, 
does not deny that miracles can hap- 
pen, but it does deny that the miracles 
prove any divine intervention. The 
exceptional event may be located in 
the marginal area left undetermined 
by the statistical laws. 


Determinism 

Rigorous determinism denies a 
transcendent and free cause. Hence 
the refutation of this part of the argu- 


ment belongs properly to natural 
theology. Miracles are not a proof 
for the existence of God. They are 
signs of the supernatural and pre- 
suppose God’s existence. 

Determinism considers nature as 
a compact network of phenomena 
bound together in an inescapable web 
of causes and effects. But even in this 
view the network as a whole must 
still remain enveloped in a radically 
contingent creation. This contingent 
position leaves its phenomena open 
to the action of the First Cause. 

As an action of the First Cause 
outside of nature, a miracle does not 
oppose science. Science deals with 
natural activity, not with activity 
coming from outside nature. To be 
sure, if miracles had to be produced 
by nature herself, they would be a 
monstrous contradiction. But mira- 
cles exist in nature as effects of a 
Cause which remains transcendent, 
despite the fact that the miraculous 
action terminates in the order of 
nature. 


But are not these prodigies an up- 


heaval and disorder in nature? The 
answer is no. If nature existed for 
itself, miracles would be disorders. 
But the material universe is centered, 
not on itself, but on man. It exists 
not for itself, but to help man realize 
his spiritual destiny. Consequently, 
far from causing disorder, the miracle, 
as a sign of the supernatural, realizes 
a more perfect order. It helps to ele- 
vate man to a higher knowledge and 
love of God. 


Statistical laws 

Today the objection against mira- 
cles is not determinism but contin- 
gency. Instead of appearing as a com- 
pact network of phenomena rigidly 
bound by chains of necessity, nature 
shows indetermination everywhere. 
This indetermination is expressed in 
statistical laws which do not scientifi- 
cally exclude the intervention of free 
will in their operation. So God is not 
denied the power to interfere in na- 
ture. The problem is: How can His 
intervention, when it occurs, be 
known? 

It is true that miracles of the 
highest order simply cannot be ex- 
plained by the margin of indetermina- 
tion left at the fringe of these statisti- 
cal laws; for such miracles show a 
power equal to the power of crea- 
tion. What scientist, after the sudden 
raising to life of a putrefying corpse, 
would try to explain the fact by an 
appeal to —— and biolo- 
gical laws 

Pointing to the extraordinary 
power required to explain miracles 
will not suffice, however, for a whole 
series of lesser marvels in the gospels. 
Such an approach tends to reduce the 
dimensions of the problem exclusively 
to what is given in sense experience— 
as if it were enough to consider a 
miracle merely as a physical phe- 
nomenon. In this restricted view the 
only evidence which imposes itself in 
the case of a miracle is the absence 
of a scientific explanation; and hence 
the only reaction worthy of a true 
scientist is to wait and see. 

What is characteristic of a miracle 
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is precisely that its cause is never 
something undetermined. The whole 
context of the event points to the 
cause. Christ tells the paralytic to 
take up his bed and walk, and the 
cripple’s obedience to the command 
shows who worked the prodigy. Or 
Christ says, “Lazarus, come forth,” 
and the context shows by whose 

wer the dead corpse came to life. 

e same is true in all real mira- 
cles. Before the cure there is a prayer 
to Christ, to the Blessed Virgin, or 
to a definite saint. 

Now unless such causes are de- 
clared to be chimerical beforehand and 
unless God is denied all direct or in- 
direct intervention in nature, no one 
in the name of statistical laws can re- 
fuse to consider miracles. A man 
must look without any prejudice at 
the facts alleged to be miraculous and 
give serious attention to the explana- 
tion suggested by the religious con- 
text. 


Sign of the supernatural 


What certainty can a miracle give 
us? At the outset, any certainty com- 
ing from a miracle will come from a 
twofold source. As a single perceptible 
event, the evidence of its sign value 
will be as immediate as the evidence 
of its extraordinary aspect. 


We are tempted to expect from 
the novelty and power of the event 
a physical certitude of its divine 
origin. But a miracle can never pul- 
verize all seeds of doubt. It does not 
force man’s consent to the superna- 
tural. After witnessing the very same 
miracles, some men believed in Christ 
while others remained hardened in 
disbelief. 


Miracles do not appeal to man’s 
reason alone. Certainty springs from 
a loyal and true will which freely 
takes the means to see all there is to 
see. When this receptive state of mind 
is absent, miracles mean very little. 
That is why Christ refused to work 
signs in Nazareth or in Herod’s 


So a miracle gives us certainty, but 
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it is a free certainty. This should not 
surprise us. For the miracle is 
basic to that credibility which will 
clear the way for faith. But faith is a 
free assent. Should we be surprised 
then if credibility is in the order of 
free certitudes? 


As soon as a man perceives a pre- 
ternatural event he must enter upon 
a whole new world of moral and 
religious values in order to grasp its 
meaning. He can never penetrate this 
meaning with only part of himself. 
He must enter with his whole mind 
and heart. And by becoming docile to 
those religious values surrounding the 
event he can acquire certainty that 
they are present and operating in his 
universe. 


A middle ground 


But are we not begging the ques- 
tion? The miracle is a sign of the 
supernatural, and yet its sign value is 
perceived only if a step has already 
been taken toward accepting the 
supernatural. One answer is that we 
know the sign value of a miracle only 
in and by faith. But is this the only 
answer? 

A hetter answer can be found in 
tradition. Between the will closed to 
the supernatural and the will already 
elevated by the grace of faith, there 
is a place for a will open to the super- 
natural to which it does not yet ad- 
here. Man secretly desires a gift which 
his nature cannot demand. But this 
gift would overwhelmingly satisfy his 
nature if it were given. Thanks to this 
secret desire, which is simply good 
will, man is able to recognize in the 
presence of revelation upheld by 
signs the work of God. No doubt 
grace will often be necessary to 
awaken in man his awareness of the 
supernatural. Still, in virtue of his 
radical potency for truth and good- 
ness, man is capable of pronounc- 
ing judgment on the supernatural 
even before he has received the light 
of faith. 


It is clear then that man is not 
naturally indifferent to the superna- 











tural. On the contrary, in regard to 
the divine mysteries he is in a state 
of awareness, of readiness to accept 
whatever God will offer. It is a state 
of clearmindedness devoid of preju- 
dice, a state of expectancy which 
leaves the intellect free to read the 
religious context of the miraculous 
event and to recognize what it signi- 
fies. Every narration of a divine mira- 
cle offers the reader a wide variety 
of secondary elements. The context, 
however, is always the same—man 
reaches toward God in prayer and 
hope, and God responds overwhel- 
mingly. 


The attitude of the Church to- 
ward present-day miracles is a model 
of religious balance. She declares very 
solemnly that miracles are the most 
certain signs of revelation, adapted 
to all levels of understanding. Yet 
she shows the greatest reserve when 
deciding whether any given event is 
miraculous or not. 

The Church first scrutinizes the 
context of the event. The Spirit of 
God has nothing in common with the 
spirit of darkness. And so to draw 
the dividing line between the works 
of God and collective hallucinations, 
hysteria, or the powers of hell, the 
Church asks, “Is the event worthy 
of God in all its circumstances?” If 


Miracles and providence 


From John L. Russell, “The Theory of Evolution: the Present State of the Evidence,” 
The Month, 15 (1.056), 438. 


not, it cannot be ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit. 

It is only after examining the con- 
text that the Church looks at the event 
itself. With the help of doctors and 
scientists she investigates whether the 
event actually took place and is 
beyond all natural explanation. Only 
then does she examine to see if it was 
due to God’s intervention. Here the 
Church uses extreme caution. The 
slightest hint of dishonesty will make 
her suspend judgment for years. Time 
and again she has quenched the en- 
thusiasm of the faithful. Authentic 
miracles can reach us only through 
the filter of her critical mind. And 
with that guarantee they are able to 
stand as witnesses to God’s power and 
goodness. 


The religious balance which is 
shown so clearly in the Church’s 
practical reserve in the face of mira- 
cles reflects the same balance seen 
in her entire doctrine. Centered on 
the Word made flesh, her dogma as- 
serts in every problem touching sal- 
vation an intimate collaboration of the 
universe in man’s redemption. We 
can see then why the Church attaches 
so much importance to miracles. They 
apply on the plane of revelation a 
basic redemptive principle: the entire 
created world collaborates in the 
divinization of man. 


The scientist is entitled to assume that God, in the beginning, created 
the laws of nature in such a way that they would be adequate to produce 
all the effects of the natural order, and that we need only look for miracles 
within the realm in which the natural has been integrated into, and partially 
transcended by, the order of supernatural grace. 
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Catholic Action — school of humility 


“L’Action catholique, école d’humilité,” Nouvelle R 
Tidvloctnue 78 (1955), 1078-85. pie ue sabe 


ee 

Poverty of spirit—humility—is a funda- 
mental virtue for all missionaries, priests, 
and religious.” And Catholic Action, says 
Fr. Rétif, is an excellent school furnishing 
the practical occasions for learning this 
virtue. 

Catholic Action demands first, that the 
religious (i.e. religious person—missionary, 
priest, or religious properly so called) be 
humbly docile. For Catholic Action is the 
mission and apostolate of the Church. It is 
not the personal apostolate of the religious. 
So, the religious must be humble in sacri- 
ficing his own personal views to the direc- 
tives of the popes. 

One such directive the popes have given 
is this: Catholic Action is the layman’s job 
and is to be directed by the layman. Here 
is the opportunity for the religious to come 
down from his pedestal of domination and 
help the layman take his rightful place in 
the apostolate of the Church. In 1931 Car- 
dinal Verdier in an address to his priests 
stressed the point this way: 

If the mission which the Pope has given 
me—acd through me to the whole of 
France—to organize Catholic Action is 
realized, you will find yourselves minis- 
ters of a different sort. Until now you 
have been uncontested masters, almost in 
the nature of ‘divine right kings.’ You 
have been solidly established in your 
churches bidding the faithful keep duti- 
fully silent . . . They are accustomed to 
bowing their heads obediently before 
everything you say... . If tomorrow the 
laity takes its place on the side of the 
hierarchy to direct Catholic Action you 
will be, from that time on, ‘constitutional 
monarchs.’ . . . You will have to take 
notice of this parliament which arranges 
itself around you—and that is not always 
the easiest thing to do. You have the 
mentality of dogmatic theologians. . . . 
They have perhaps the parliamentarian 
mentality. . . . The spirit of collaboration 
is a difficult thing. . . . Perhaps they will 
demand from you more intellectual work, 


more charity, and more detachment from 
yourselves, from your own spirit. .. . 
For we must abandon nothing of our 
dogma, nothing of our institutions. We 
must be on our guard ‘to the last dog- 
matic iota.’ . . . But, meanwhile, we must 
take each other by the hand and together 
do the work of every day. Are these 
prospects disquieting ones? No. Are they 
difficult ones? Yes. But they are also 
elevating ones. I ask you, my Fathers, 
to pray to the good God every day in 
your Holy Masses for the spirit of col- 
laboration. 


Role of inspirer 

The religious assistant in Catholic Action 
is not a director but an inspirer. The per- 
formance of his duty in the Church is to 
be an inspiration to the layman in the ac- 
complishment of the layman’s own task. 
The religious can give such inspiration by 
the realistic appeal he makes to the respon- 
sibility and management of the layman. In 
brief, the ideal is that the religious be solely 
but integrally religious. And this cannot be 
done without great humility of spirit—for- 
getfulness of personal wants and likes. 


Role of student 

There is another more profound humility 
that the religious must learn in the school 
of Catholic Action. And what is that? 
Simply this: that he be a true student will- 
ing to learn from others who are militant 
in Catholic Action. But his learning must 
not stop with studying new methods and 
approaches. He must also learn the more 
general and humbling lesson of realism— 
that day-to-day contact with men and 
women, their individual personalities, their 
customs, ideas, and institutions. That is, he 
must learn to respect the individual layman 
and his thoughts. To accomplish this his 
prime virtues are tact and prudence. These 
are achieved only by putting off self—free- 
ing self from prejudice, from emotion, from 
self-love. This is the humility learned in 
the school of Catholic Action. 
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Eastern Orthodox theology 


The general theological training of the average Catholic priest 
gives him a fairly good knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Protestants, but it neglects to inform him about the doctrine 
of those who in many ways are very close to him, the 
so-called Orthodox Christians. Father Englert here 
attempts to rectify this strange situation by outlining the 
points disputed between the dissident and the Catholic 
theologians, and by indicating the line of argumentation 
proposed by both sides. By the term Orthodox in this article is 
meant those Christians separated from the Roman Catholic 
Church who are in communion with the Ecumenical Patriarch 


of Constantinople. 


“Eastern Orthodox Theology,” 


of the Tenth Annual Convention, The 


Proceedings 
Catholic Theological Society of America, June, 1955, 97-120. 


ae the most widely neglected 
of the secondary disciplines of sacred 
theology is that branch of compara- 
tive theology which treats of the dif- 
ferences of faith and practice between 
Catholics and the Eastern Orthodox. 
While it is true that fundamentally 
the Orthodox are very close to the 
Catholics and disagree only on a few 
important points, yet there is a fairly 
wide area of discrepancy in view- 
point, in emphasis, and in accidentals 
that provides material for controvers 
between the theologians of bo 
Churches. 

Since there has been no central 
authority for the so-called Orthodox 
Churches since 1054, it is never pos- 
sible to make a statement absolutely. 
Therefore, when it is said that such 
or such a teaching is that of the Orth- 
odox Church, we mean merely that 
such is the common belief of its clergy 
and people. 


Symbolic books 


Where do we find the official faith 
of the Orthodox? On their own ad- 
mission they accept the first seven 


Ecumenical Councils as having equal 
authority with the express statements 
in Holy Scripture. teachings of 
the fathers of the Church are also 
held in highest esteem. Moreover, of- 
ficial summations of belief are to be 
found in the documents which they 
call the “Symbolic Books” (from 
ovpBodrov, the Greek technical term for 
a religious creed). Such a book is 
equivalent to a creed, like the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan creed used at 
Mass in both East and West. 

In this faith we find two important 
points of agreement with Catholics; 
namely, the double rule of faith, Scrip- 
ture and tradition, and the fact that 
there are seven sacraments. It should 
be noted, however, that “Orthodox” 
tradition includes the whole manifesta- 
tion of Christ’s life in His Church 
and finds its concrete expression in 
the decrees of the councils, in the lit- 
urgy, in the writings of the fathers, 
in the customs and on and even in 
the art of the Church. This tradition 
is manifested by Holy Scripture and 
authoritative ecclesiastical documents 
such as the patristic writings and the 
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Symbolic Books, and the body of the 
faithful retain this living tradition 
through the enlightenment of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Everything that is explicitly con- 
tained in this full living tradition must 
be believed; everything else ranks 
simply as a theologoumenon, that is, 
a teaching of theologians which is not 
a matter of faith. 


Lesser differences 


Some of the secondary issues con- 
troverted between Eastern and West- 
ern theologians are the West’s aban- 
donment of baptism by immersion, 
the restriction of the priestly admin- 
istration of confirmation, and the re- 
striction of extreme unction only to 
those in danger of death. 


The doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin was 
believed in the East for eighteen hun- 
dred years and with greater con- 
sistency than in the West. The fact 
that the Pope defined it as a dogma of 
faith, however, has raised some diver- 
gence of opinion. It would seem that 
modern Orthodox opposition to Our 
Lady’s Assumption comes only from 
the fact that the Pope defined the 
Assumption without consulting them 
and from a misapprehension that the 
Pope declared that our Lady died. 
The most ancient Eastern ikons of 
Mary’s “falling-asleep” show her 
being taken up, body and soul, into 
heaven. 

As far as the Filioque controversy 
is concerned, Eastern fathers and 
doctors, such as St. Basil the Great, 
and St. John Chrysostom, employ the 
formula é& Ilarpds 80 Yiow (from the 
Father through the Son) — which 
certainly amounts to the same teach- 
ing as the West’s formula “ex Patre 
Filioque” (from the Father and the 
Son)—a point which two great East- 
ern fathers, St. Maximos and St. 
Tarasios, so eloquently argued at 
Constantinople long before the great 
schism of the eleventh century. 

The Filioque controversy concerns 
not only the dogmatic question of the 
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procession of the Holy Ghost, but also 
the disciplinary question of adding 
the word Filioque to the creed. Even 
those Orthodox who admit the Cath- 
olic explanation of the dogma still 
hold that the West by adding to the 
creed violated the prohibition of the 
Council of Constantinople in 381 
against changing the creed. Catholics 
answer this objection by saying that 
the word Filioque clarifies or ampli- 
fies the creed but does not really 
change the creed by adding something 
new in doctrine, which is the sense of 
the Council’s prohibition. 


The Epiclesis and divorce are two 
points of sacramental theology that 
are still of considerable importance in 
controversy between the two 
Churches. 


In the Byzantine liturgy the E picle- 
sis is the name given to the prayer 
occurring soon after the Consecration, 
in which the power of the Holy Spirit 
is invoked upon the Eucharistic ele- 
ments. The text reads : 


Moreover we offer Thee this 
spiritual and unbloody sacrifice, 
and we pray and beseech and en- 
treat Thee; send down Thy Holy 
Spirit upon us and upon these gifts 
lying before us . . . and make this 
bread the precious Body of Thy 
Christ. Amen. 

And that which is in this chalice 
the precious Blood of Thy Christ. 
Amen. Having changed them by 
Thy Holy Spirit. Amen, amen, 
amen. 

So that for those who receive 
them in Communion, they may 
serve as a cleansing for the soul, 
for the forgiveness of their sins, as 
a communication of the Holy 
Ghost and a full participation in 
the kingdom of heaven, and to pro- 
mote their confidence in Thee—- 
and let them not serve for the judg- 
ment or condemnation of any who 
receive them. 

The question about the E£ piclesis 
was discussed at the Council of Flor- 





ence (1438), and all the Greeks, ex- 
cept Mark of Ephesus and Isidore of 
Kiev, admitted that the words of con- 
secration (or “Institution”) effected 
the transubstantiation. Mark of 
Ephesus claimed that the words of 
Institution and the Epiclesis were 
equally important and necessary. His 
opinion is now generally held among 
the Orthodox, although some of their 
modern theologians say that only the 
Epiclesis effects the consecration. 

Let us examine the arguments ad- 
duced by these theologians. They say 
that the operation of each sacrament 
should be effected by an invocatory 
prayer. In the Mass this is done by 
invoking the Holy Spirit. Catholic 
theologians admit the operations of 
the Holy Spirit in all the sacraments, 
but deny that He has to be explicitly 
invoked in order to achieve the effect 
of the sacrament. 

The Orthodox maintain that the 
words of Institution are not the apt 
form for the sacrament because they 
are not joined by the sign of the 
Cross. Catholics say that the Eucha- 
rist, a unique sacrament by Christ’s 
very institution, is a sacrifice as well 
as a sacrament. It not only gives grace 
but contains the very Author of grace. 
Hence, it is not necessary that it par- 
alle! the other sacramental rites com- 
pletely. However, the bread and wine 
are blessed with the sign of the Cross 
just before the words are said. 

The Orthodox argues that in the 
Liturgy of St. Basil, the sacred gifts 
are called dvrirvra, i.e., species, after 
the Consecration and just before the 
Epiclesis proper. Catholics reply that 
this word, dvrirvra employed by the 
saint does not prove that he did not 
yet consider the gifts consecrated, for 
this word is used by the Greek fathers 
even when there can be no doubt from 
the context that the real Body and 
Blood are meant. St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem says, for example: “Those who 
taste are not bidden to taste bread 
and wine, but the species (dvrirvrov) 
of the Body and Blood of Christ.” 

What then is the true sense of the 


E piclesis pat How do Catholics 
explain it? There are two accepted 
theories. 


Catholic explanations 


The theory of Cardinal Bessarion 
declares that what happens at the 
moment of Consecration is some- 
thing so stupendous that the Litur, 
can view it only by degrees. Since all 
the efficient activities of the Blessed 
Trinity are the results of the coop- 
eration of all three Persons, the Con- 
secration in the Liturgy is also the 
work of all three Persons. The Lit- 
urgy stresses the work of the Father 
been the Consecration (in the Pref- 
ace), the work of the Son during the 
Consecration (in the account of the 
Institution), the work of the Holy 
Spirit after Consecration (in the 
E piclesis). 

In the sacraments of baptism and 
extreme unction the prayers said after 
the “form” ask for graces already 
given in the sacrament that was just 
conferred when matter and form were 
united. So too, in the dramatic antici- 
pation found in the Roman rite at the 
Offertory of the Mass, there is a 
transfer of the time element when the 
unconsecrated bread and wine, in 
view of what they are to become, are 
already referred to as “this pure, un- 
spotted offering” ; and when over the 
same unconsecrated bread and wine 
the priest says : “We offer this chalice 
that brings us salvation.” 

A second Catholic explanation of 
the Epiclesis looks upon the prayers 
as a petition for the fruits of Com- 
nwnion—that these consecrated ele- 
ments be made the mstruments of 
grace for us when we receive them 
Hen:e the upholders of this theory 
say that the esseatial sense of the 
prayer is found in the second part 
where we read: “So that for those 
who receive them in Communion, 
they may serve as a cleansing for the 
soul, . . .” Thus the Holy Spirit's 
beneficent operation is invoked so 
that the fruits of Holy Communion 
may come to us. 
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Among the disputed points of sac- 
ramental theology, certainly there is 
none of more practical importance 
than that of divorce. While the Cath- 
olic Church has always held stead- 
fastly to the indissolubility of mar- 
riage, the Orthodox have shown a 
gradual toleration of divorce, which 
at the present time constitutes the 
greatest single practical hindrance to 
reunion. 

How do their — justify 
toleration of divorce? They cite the 
words of Our Lord in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew (19:9): “I say to you 
that whoever puts away his wife ex- 
cept for immorality and marries an- 
other, commits adultery; and he who 
marries a woman who has been put 
away commits adultery.” 

Admitting that a valid marriage 
endures until death of one of the 
parties, they claim that certain other 
circumstances can arise in which a 
condition equivalent to death exists 
between a husband and wife, and that 
this “moral” death dissolves the bond 
just as certainly as does physical 
death. Such conditions would be a 
serious disease contracted by one of 
the ies, an absence of one party 
for five, sometimes three years, the 
exile of one as a punishment (for ex- 
ample to Siberia), or other special 
cases to be judged by the patriarch on 
their individual mrad: 

Since the text cited above from St. 
Matthew does pose a problem for ex- 
planation, it will be useful to study it 
and see why ancient tradition and con- 
stant Catholic interpretation do not 
admit that it endorses divorce. 

First of all, to say that Christ allows 
divorce on account of adultery would 
be to accuse him of contradicting 
Himself, for He declared that God 
from the beginning made marriage 
indissoluble and intended that to re- 
main the pattern. Moreover, neither 
St. Mark (10:11-12) nor St. Luke 
(16:18) make mention of the excep- 
tion phrase, and St. Paul, in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (7 :10-11), 
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says he is aoe what the Lord 
teaches, y, that if spouses sepa- 
rate, there is to be no remarriage. 

It has been the traditional teaching 
of Catholic exegetes that the phrase 
“except for immorality” refers to the 
first part of the statement, giving rea- 
son for the separation of the spouses, 
not for their remarriage. However, 
recent progress in the field of linguis- 
tics has thrown a new light on this 
text. The Greek word used for “im- 
morality” is wopveia, which has been 
shown to mean concubinage, or a 
marriage that was invalid according 
to Jewish laws. Hence our Lord would 
be saying, “Whoever puts away his 
wife (except in the case of a __— 
marriage) and marries another. . 


New Testament usage 


St. Paul, speaking of the man who 
— his stepmother (1 Cor. 5:1), 


robated by God in 
Lestaien viticus (18 8) and therefore con- 
sidered illicit and invalid by the Jews, 
uses the word mopveia to refer to the 
spurious marriage. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read 
that the Gentile Christians were asked 
to observe only a few ritual points of 
Jewish Law; they were asked to ab- 
stain from idol-offerings, from blood, 
from strangled meats, and from 
wopveia. According to ordinary Chris- 
tian morality they were already for- 
bidden to indulge in sins of the flesh. 
Why then speak here of ropveia unless 
that term means marriage within the 
degrees forbidden by to the Jews? 

Esau, in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(12:16) is called immoral (épvos), 
even though in Genesis we find no 
mention of his being guilty of any 
sexual sins. We do read, however, 
that he married Hethite women. Such 
marriage outside of Jewry was con- 
sidered illicit and invalid by the Jews. 

In the light of these scriptural argu- 
ments, the text in St. Matthew be- 
comes very clear, and the whole basis 
for the Orthodox stand in favor of 
divorce is destroyed. 

Certainly the primacy of the pope 





is the essential point of difference be- 
tween Catholics and Orthodox 
churches. The arguments most fre- 
uently adduced by the Orthodox are 
the same as those used by Protestants. 
Some agree with Lutheran author- 
ities like Dr. Heinrich Holtzmann in 
denying the authenticity of the great 
Petrine text, “Thou art Peter and 
upon this rock I will build my 
Church.” Others parrot Luther and 
say that the words mean “on faith 
like yours I will build my Church.” 


As to the historical arguments 
about the use of the primacy by St. 
Peter’s successors, the Orthodox join 
the Protestants ir saying that the ex- 
ercise of papal authority after the 
fourth century merely goes to show 
the overweening lust for power on 
the part of the bishops of Rome, and 
that these actions represent a com- 
plete usurpation of authority. 

The historical arguments adduced 
from the first three centuries, show- 
ing instances of the exercise of the 
primacy, are regarded as accidents of 
history or examples of how an indi- 
vidual bishop interfered in the affairs 
of another diocese. The cumulative 
force of the argument is ignored : that 
th= consistency of the papal exercise 
of universal jurisdiction shows a def- 
inite pattern and that it is exercised 
by popes who were personally holy 
men and not proud autocrats. 


Ancient Eastern acceptance 


Orthodox explanations also ignore 
the fact that those over whom the 
popes exercised their jurisdiction 
either accepted it as the proper thing 
or at least did not gainsay it. Positive 
testimonials of bishops like Saint Ig- 
natius of Antioch, Irenaeus of Lyons, 
and Cyprian of Carthage support the 
doctrine of the Recite, Bev's primacy, 
and Eastern fathers like St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. John 
Chrysostom teach that the pope is the 
head of the universal Church because 
he is the heir to Peter’s primacy. 

What do the Orthodox say about 


the clear testimony of the fathers at 
the Council of Chalcedon? A group 
of Orthodox theologians was asked 
this question recently by a Catholic 
priest and they replied : “The expres- 
sions used by the Fathers at Chalce- 
don are nothing more than Oriental 
imagery and flattery.” But who then 
is to judge when an Eastern father 
is stating something dogmatically cor- 
rect and when he is indulging in “Ori- 
ental imagery”? 
The Church of Christ 


The definition of the Church given 
by Catholic theologians is the follow- 
ing : 

The Catholic Church is the body 
of believers in Christ which was in- 
stituted by our Lord; these believ- 
ers form a society whose purpose 
is eternal salvation ; they are united 
by a profession of the same faith, 
by use of the same sacraments and 
under the rule of their legitimate 
a especially the supreme 

ontiff. 

Traditionally the Orthodox have 
held this classic Catholic definition 
with the exception of the last phrase, 
for which they substitute “under the 
rule of the Holy Ghost,” or “of Christ 
and the bishops.” In the last century, 
however, a whole group of theologians 
and philosophers among the Rus- 
sians, call the Slavophiles, have 
begun to expound new theories about 
the Church. What their teaching 
amounts to is this: they lean toward 
the old error of a chiefly invisible 
church, a church devoid of any per- 
fect external organization. It seems 
as if this doctrine was expressly de- 
vised to explain away the lamentable 
lack of organization in the Orthodox 
churches today. 


Orthodox theologians in this cen- 
tury have been much concerned with 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body, 
but they refuse to accept the clear 
Catholic distinction between Christ as 
the invisible head of the Church and 
the pope His vicar on earth, as the 
visible head of the Church. They say 
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simply that there cannot be two heads. 

Insistence on the invisible aspect 
of the Church fits in with the tra- 
ditional Eastern exaggeration of pas- 
sivity. Thus they say that, if there are 
errors, abuses, or problems in the 
Church, the Holy Spirit will inspire 
the remedy for them. If God wants 
new believers added to His Church, 
He will accomplish that without the 
activity and labors of missionaries, 
and so on. This error in their think- 
ing seems to be a denial of true sec- 
ondary causality. 

Confusion about the ordinary and 
universal magisterium of the Church 
follows from the doctrine of “Sobor- 
nost.” This doctrine means all the life 
and qualities of the Church, including 
infallibility, are communicated to each 
individual member. Since infallibility 
resides equally in the faithful and in 
the bishops, and is the prerogative of 
no individual but of the whole Church, 
there is no need to distinguish the 
faithful (Ecclesia discens) from the 
teaching Church (Ecclesia docens). 
Unless an opinion or definition is ac- 
cepted by both hierarchy and people, 
it is erroneous. Unpopular councils, 
such as Lyons and Florence, enjoy no 
authority in the East. 

This attitude also explains the 
great diversity of opinion on how a 

eneral council should be convened 
or formulation of beliefs. Some say 
only the bishops need agree about it; 
others say it is the business equally 
of bishops, clergy, and faithful; still 
others claim that it is up to the civil 
power to convene a council. 

With regard to definitions of doc- 
trine, some theologians would require 
the approval of every bishop in the 


world, even those not present at the 
council. Others would be satisfied if 
but one church, e.g., that of Greece, 
could secure in writing the approval 
of every bishop. Then the proposed 
point could be defined, but it would 
be infallible only if accepted and con- 
firmed by all the faithful. Just how 
these various plans could ever be re- 
duced to actuality does not seem to 
preoccupy the writers. 


One flock 


The division of Christendom and 
the constant schisms within their own 
ranks have caused sincere concern 
among those schismatics who join 
Christians everywhere in praying for 
unity. Moreover there is a growing 
concern among them about the low 
educational level of their clergy. The 
establishment and administration of 
good seminaries and the delivering of 
sermons and instructions to the faith- 
ful call for an activity which has ‘ong 
been foreign to the passive character 
of Oriental Christianity. 

Yet owing to the grace of the sac- 
raments and the retention of a valid 
priesthood, much piety remains among 
the faithful who are generally in good 
faith and look upon the external divi- 
sions as mere disagreements among 
the bishops. Many of these faithful 
frequent Catholic churches for Mass 
and the sacraments, tranquilly believ- 
ing it makes no difference. 

As long as the Orthodox churches 
retain valid orders and continue their 
devotion to the Blessed Mother of God, 
there is no reason to be despondent 
about the ultimate fulfillment of our 
Lord’s prayer that there may be “but 
one flock and one shepherd.” 





Divorce in the gospels 


ALBERTO VACCARI, S.J. 


“Whosoever shall put away his wife, except on account of 
fornication, makes her commit adultery” (Matt. 5:32). The meaning 
of this apparent exception to the permanence of marriage 

has been troubling commentators almost from the time it was 
first written. First of all, how can anyone’s wife commit 
fornication? Would not her sin be called adultery? Then why 

did Our Lord not say adultery if that is what He meant? Again, 
why does the Church not allow divorce in the case of 

adultery on the strength of these words? 


In an earlier article, the author of this selection discussed various 
solutions to these problems offered in past centuries. He 
pointed out the inadequacies of every attempted answer so far 
given. The interpretation he himself offers here has been 
steadily gaining ground in recent years. For example, in the 
light of this new interpretation, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern) recently 
revised its Confession of Faith by affirming the absolute 


scripture prohibition against remarriage of divorced persons. 

At the same time, however, the assembly allowed for a committee 
in each local church to determine the eligibility for 

remarriage of divorced persons. 


“Il divorsio nei Vangeli,” La Civilta Cattolica, 107 (1956), 475-84. 


“W 
hosoever shall put away 


his wife, except on account of forni- 
cation, makes her commit adultery ; 
and he that shall marry her that is 
put away, commits adultery” (Matt. 
5:32). 


“Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, except it be for fornication, and 
shall marry another, commits adul- 
tery; and he that shall marry her 
that is put away, commits adultery” 
(Matt. 19:9). 

Modern scripture scholarship sug- 
gests that the clauses “except on ac- 
count of fornication” and “except it 
be for fornication” do not refer at 
all to a sin committed by one of the 
partners with a third party. If they 
did, then the word for adultery, 


porxeia (moicheia), would have been 
used. But the word in the text is 
clearly fornication, wopveia ( porneia). 
If, however, the term fornication is 
used deliberately, what can it mean? 
It might be used, we are told, to 
describe the state of the “married” 
couple thems’ ‘es. It might mean the 
sin of two people living in a state of 
concubinage—not as validly married 
husband and wife, but in a union 
invalid from the beginning. The Greek 
word opvela—which we translate 
fornication—can have this sense. 


Distinction of meaning 


“Invalid union” and “concubinage” 
need not signify exactly the same 
thing. They both, however, mean at 
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least this: the marriage is only an 


apparent one. Really there is no mar- 
riage at all, because any true bond 
of marriage is lacking. “Invalid 
union” would describe, for example, 
two Catholics married outside the 
Church. They really are not married 
at all. They have built up a purely 
seal ay to give _ union a 
superficial a ce oO 

‘Concubinage” is ilies cate 
a union which lacks even this surface 
appearance. 

At any rate, the use of the word 
fornication in our texts would cover 
both concubinage and invalid union. 
Then Our Lord’s words would have 
this simple and obvious meaning: a 
marriage may never be dissolved— 
unless, of course, it is not a real mar- 
riage at all, but has at most the ap- 
pearances of one. 

In other words, the texts would 
confirm the indissolubility of marriage 
in the strongest possible language. 
The only case in which it is lawful to 
put away one’s partner and to re- 
marry is the case in which one is not 
really married to his partner in the 
first place. In all other cases, i.e., 
whenever there really is an existing 
marriage bond, no breaking of the 
bond is lawful or possible. 


The argument 


The advantages of this interpreta- 
tion of the difficult text are obvious. 
Can this interpretation really be 
justified? The answer is definitely 
yes. In fact, this interpretation is the 
only one which does keep the real 
meaning of the Greek word ropveia— 
fornication. Fornication is a sin be- 
tween unmarried persons. 


Similarly, the Greek words for “ex- 
cept” used here should express real 
exceptions. In this interpretation they 
do. In most other interpretations they 
are twisted around merely to intro- 
duce a parenthetical comment or an 
aside. Yet these words are important. 
They are needed to bring out the fact 
that it is not a sin to separate from 
a concubine and marry someone else. 
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Ultimately, the question is whether 
mopveia, fornication, really was used by 
the Jews of Our Lord’s time in the 
sense of “invalid union.” Many ex- 
— of this usage have been found 

assembled, notably by Fr. J. 
Bonsirven, S.J., for many years a 
specialist in Judaic studies. 

For instance, two examples of such 
usage occur in the New Testament 
itself. St. Paul, in 1 Cor. 5:1, calls 
the incestuous union of one of the 
Corinthian Christians ropveia—fornica- 
tion. The Apostolic decree to the Gen- 
tile Christians in Acts 15:29 is using 
the same word almost certainly to 
denote unions contracted in violation 
of the law of Moses. These unions 
are mentioned as an exception to the 
aa Gentile dispensation from the 


Objections 

Still, one might object: it should 
have been perfectly obvious that two 
people living together illegitimately 
could rate and marry another 
without sin. There would be no need 
of Christ’s pointing this out. Why 
is it mentioned ? 

First of all, Greek, Aramaic, and 
Hebrew did not possess a word which 
by itself could distinguish a married 
woman from an unmarried one—like 
the English word wife. Hence the 
Gospels had to use the same word for 
a woman whether she was married 
or not. Only from the context could 
one gather what kind of woman is 
meant. If then we left out the ex- 
cepting clause from our text and 
translated it literally, we would get: 
“Everyone who puts away his woman 
makes her commit adultery.” Ob- 
viously this could be misinterpreted. 

The Jews, we know, held that one 
could put away even his true wife 
(Deut. 24: 1-4). Jesus cited this law 
and then rejected it, and restored 
to the marriage bond the force it had 
in the beginning. He formulated His 
marriage law in such a way that it 
would be absolutely and universally 
valid. The “except in the case of con- 





cubinage” was to make sure that no 
one push His statement too far. 
Still, this is not the only reason. 
For Mark and Luke also wrote in 
Greek, and they did not hesitate to 
omit the excepting clause. Why did 
Matthew feel he must include it? 
Mark and Luke wrote for Gentile 
Christians who did not know Jewish 
customs and law; Matthew wrote for 
converts from Judaism. Moreover, 
and most important, Matthew de- 
page gg gave to his whole Sermon 
on the Mount—from which the first 
of our texts is taken—a legalistic cast. 


Legal language 

A point not often adverted to is 
that the Sermon on the Mount has 
the literary structure of a code of 
laws; if = am not mistaken, it re- 
sembles in many ways and seems to 
imitate the Liber Foederis, Exod. 
cc. 20-23. It is about the same length 
and possesses the same external form. 
A code of laws (beginning in Exod. 
21 and Matt. 5: 21) is, ir both places, 
preceded by a group of fundamental 
principles of religious and moral life: 
in Exodus the Decalogue; in 
Matthew, the Eight Beatitudes. Both 
end with an exhortation to observe 
the law faithfully (Exod. 23: 20-23; 
Matt. 7: 24-27). Moreover, it seems 
that Our Lord intended to contrast 


Lovers of ideas 


His discourse with the code of the 
Old Testament. In the first part of 
what we called the core of the laws 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
5: 21-48), Our Lord first quotes the 
ancient law; He then opposes to it 
His own law: “You have heard that 
it was said to them of old. . . . But 
I say to you.” There are six such 
quotations and of these more than 
half are from Exodus. 

Now it stands to reason that in a 
code of law no grounds should be 
left for doubtful or false interpreta- 
tions. Therefore Matthew, writing in 
a legal style, inserted the excepting 
clause, which Mark and Luke, usi 
a different literary form, did not fin 
necessary. 

To sum up: if, as we maintain, 
wopveia means an invalid union, any 
shadow of doubt about the indis- 
er of marriage is forever dis- 
pelled. The clause “except on account 
of fornication” has in the past of- 
fered many Christian nations an ex- 
cuse for admitting divorce with re- 
marriage. But scientific exegesis 
shows that such reasoning is based 
on a defective interpretation. Thus 
the promoters of divorce find them- 
selves at odds, not only with the 
constant tradition of the Church, but 
with the science of historical philology 
as well. 


Bishop John J. Wright to the Lay Faculty Club of Boston College. 


Given the nature of the new struggle which lies ahead, the struggle we 
describe by the awkward but significant word “ideological,” no tragedy of the 
20th century could be greater than the loss to the Church of intellectuals, 
those who deal in ideologies and who love ideas. 
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C. TRUHLAR, S.J. 


Human nature and the spiritual life 


In any discussion of Christian humanism an important question 
concerns the relationship between the truly Christian life and 
the natural gifts which man possesses. Father Truhlar attempts 
to trace out an answer to this problem as posed in the following 
terms: in the struggle for perfection, should a man’s netural 


gifts be exploited or “cruci 


ied” ? 


“De viribus naturae humanae in vita spirituali,” Gregorianum, 35 (1054), 608-20. 


W.. should a man do with his 


natural gifts and talents in his strug- 
gle for perfection? Answers to this 
question run to opposite extremes. 


One extreme stresses the fact of 
original sin: “Never forget the dis- 
cord sin has brought between nature 
and grace. Put little stock in develop- 
ing natural virtue and talent, especially 
such ‘human’ forces as the affections. 
These natural and physical factors 
are of little or no significance in the 
spiritual life. The human element 
ought to be suppressed rather than 
developed. Genuine perfection con- 
sists in one thing: freeing man from 
the bonds of nature, crucifying the 
natural man according to the image 
of Christ crucified.” 

The other extreme stresses the fact 
of redemption: “Man’s natural gifts 
have been redeemed and shot through 
with the strength of grace. These 
gifts make up the human substrate of 
man’s supernatural activity. They 
have been elevated organically and 
harmoniously into a supernatural 
realm. So beware of presenting the 
faithful with nothing but prohibitions, 
renunciation, and sorrow. Stress 
rather the positive power and beauty 
of grace and divine adoption. To think 
and speak any other way about this 
problem is to ignore the very essence 
of Christianity : the assumption of the 
human into the divine—the Incarna- 
tion.” 
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In attempting to settle this dispute, 
we must take a look at what theology 
has to say first about the cultivation, 
then about the crucifixion of man’s 
natural endowments. 


Christ, a complete man 


Theology first of all, teaches us 
that when Christ became man he be- 
came man completely. He assumed a 
complete human nature into the unity 
of His divine Person. He took on all 
of human nature, the senses and the 
affections included. 


Secondly, the divine sonship of the 
Christian is a reflection of the natural 
Sonship of Christ. Human nature 
with all its gifts has been put in the 
service of grace. And grace does not 
do away with nature; it perfects 
nature. Grace enobles and elevates 
whatever is good in human nature. 
What is meant is this: normally grace 
takes hold of a man the wav it finds 
him. His whole being — body, soul, 
talents, needs, passions, habits — is 
raised up to the service of God. The 
only thing grace destroys is sin. 


Nature conditions grace 


Thirdly, although grace perfects 
nature, nature on the other hand con- 
ditions the activity of grace. The life 
of grace is the activity of a living man 
and hence is bound up with his 
psycho-physical life. When moved by 
the Holy Spirit to seek eternal life, 





man is not merely passive ; his nature 
becomes vitally active as a true cause 
of his supernatural activity. 

The fear of Pelagianism should not 
lead us into the opposite error of 
divorcing nature from grace com- 
pletely. For example, take a field. 
Whether it is cultivated or not has 
no effect on the sun’s shining; the 
sun shines according to its own laws. 
But once the sun is shining, it makes 
a great deal of difference whether 
the field is cultivated or uncultivated. 
Obviously, the uncultivated state of 
the field is an obstacle in the work of 
the sun’s powerful rays. 

So it is with grace. Man cannot, of 
course, remove obstacles to insure 
that grace be given to him. Nor for 
that matter can he prevent grace from 
being given. But if grace is given, he 
can put obstacles in the path and can 
even frustrate the effects of grace. 
Undoubtedly grace is omnipotent; it 
could bring the rebel will to obey, 
but normally it does not. 

This, then, is the principal idea: 
since grace is a rational gift, it can 
legislate certain conditions for its re- 
ception. Although grace is a com- 
pletely free gift of God, nonetheless 
in the ordinary course of events it 
presupposes certain conditions in the 
recipient. If these conditions are not 
fulfilled, grace will normally not be 
given or will not be efficacious. 


The demands of grace 


From this truth another logically 
follows. In the ordinary course of 
divine providence, the greater the 
grace to be given, the greater the 
preparation necessary by way of 
natural gifts. There is no question 
here of limiting the gratuity of grace, 
nor of one man being worthier than 
another to receive grace. Nor does it 
mean that anyone can demand that 
grace be given to him on the grounds 
that he has prepared himself. The 
point is this : there is a law of harmony 
between grace and nature, a law freely 
and divinely established. 


What follows from this law of 


harmony? The answer can perhaps 
be put this way: the finer a man’s 
natural endowments, the greater are 
his possibilities in the spiritual life. 
This means simply that the greater 
a man’s natural endowment, the 
greater his possibility of understand- 
ing the spiritual life ; hence the better 
his knowledge can be of its end and 
the means for obtaining it. The better 
his knowledge of the spiritual life, 
of the state of his own soul, of the 
application of the means to improve 
that state, the greater will be the pos- 
sibility of his finding solutions to 
difficulties and of solving the apparent 
contradictions of the spiritual life. 


The demands of perfection 


Since perfection is the work of | ve, 
which exists in the will, does it not 
seem obvious, then, that the will is 
a most important factor in the spirit- 
ual life? If, therefore, the will is weak, 
the spiritual life will be weak. 


So too with man’s affections and 
passions. The saints were passionate 
men, passionately devoted to God and 
their fellow men. Their very passions 
helped to raise them to heroic heights. 
A man who is not in some way on 
fire does not have the makings of a 
saint. 

The body, too, must be lifted up by 
natural development as well as by 
grace into God’s service. A proper 
care of the body and of health is 
necessary for anyone who is going 
to walk the high and difficult road of 
spiritual perfection. To continue in 
persevering prayer, to maintain spirit- 
ual balance, that is, delicacy of con- 
science without scrupulosity, to be 
humane and kind in the service of 
one’s neighbor in circumstances which 
provoke irritability and disgust—all 
these things demand robust nervous 
energy. The more vigorous a man is, 
the better can he meet these chal- 
lenges. 


Danger of exaggeration 

There is, however, a r of ex- 
aggerating the importance of the body, 
a danger that must be carefully 
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avoided. It is true that the soul be- 
cause united to the borly is ——. 
to the laws of time and space. Yet 
the soul still transcends matter. It 
moves itself freely toward what is 
good and evil and thus freely ciiooses 
its own eternal destiny. 

However, we should be careful not 
to exaggerate the power of body and 
soul to condition the gift of grace. 
Grace, let it be remembered, is always 
free and all powerful. For is it not 
true that even the sick and the crip- 
pled, in whom full human life cannot 
come to flower, often enjoy an intense 
life of grace? 


The Church's attitude 


Nevertheless a positive attitude to- 
ward natural endowments is surely 
nothing new in the Church. The 
Church has always defended the 

wer of the body in Christian life. 

he has defended the force of reason 
and of free will; she has done this not 
only negatively in her condemnation 
of errors, but in a positive way. We 
can find many natural virtues enu- 
merated in the requirements for 
beatification. So, for example, heroic 
love of the neighbor involves social 
virtues ; heroic justice and prudence 
entail a perfect fulfillment of one’s 
obligations to the family and to the 
state. 

In summary, then, man’s natural 
powers have been raised to the life of 
grace, but they in turn condition this 
life. If man is to receive, preserve, 
and increase his supernatural life, he 
must use these powers well. if he 
neglects this task, he will not attain 
that degree of perfection otherwise 
in store for him. Natural powers are, 
after all, powers. Unless they are cor- 
rectly developed and turned toward 
what is good, they will turn to what 
is evil. 

Proper subordination 

No one, | »wever, should devel 
one particular natural gift indepen 


ently of his other human calcmmaaanes ; 
each talent should be cultivated only 
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insofar as it serves to promote a 
proper balance of the whole man. But 
this balance, this equilibrium, is not 
man’s ultimate goal, nor should the 
~— ment of human endowments 

undertaken in a purely humanistic 
sed Mg is not the center of his own 
life, nor can he ever abstract from the 
supernatural. For he has been raised 
to the supernatural order and in that 
order his natural gifts have to be de- 
veloped. Therefore the goal of the 
development of his personality can 
be nothing but the supernatural end 
of man: the glory given to God 
through all eternity. As natural values 
are subordinate to supernatural 
values, so the development of human 
gifts must be subordinate to their 
supernatural goal. 


But what happens when this de- 
velopment is considered in the frame- 
work of the supernatural? At once 
there comes to mind the fact of 
original sin and its aftermath. This 
means that the development of man’s 
natural gifts must take place in a 
state of fallen nature. Man no longer 
enjoys original justice, which sus- 
tained in him the harmonious relation 
of body to soul and of soul to God. 
Because the Fall has thrown radical 
disorder into man’s activities, the 
Christian is bound to a certain self- 
denial in order to counteract his in- 
ordinate tendencies. The more perfect- 
ly this abnegation is achieved, the 
more it turns man from an egotistical 
outlook and frees him for the domin- 
ion of charity which orders his life 
from its very roots toward his super- 
natural goal. 


Abnegation, active and passive 


There is a twofold element in ab- 
negation, one active, the other pas- 
sive. Christian life throughout the 
centuries has been marked by an in- 
tense active asceticism. This tradition 
extends from St. John the Baptist 
and St. Paul, through the anchorites 
and cenobites and the traditions of 
St. Patrick, St. Columban and 
others, down to St. Benedict Labre 





and Father William Doyle. Active 
asceticism is both good and n 
For man is lazy, or timid, or w oa 
He spares himself gladly. He does 
not apply all the means at hand for 
liberating his human powers. 


Yet even were a man to apply all 
these means, still only within certain 
limits could he free his powers for the 
rule of love. Hence a _ passive 
asceticism is also needed. In this 
asceticism it is the Lord who chooses 
and applies the means; and He does 
so with such appropriateness and con- 
stancy that the human powers can 
free themselves from deordination. 
From the standpoint of man this Fond 
sive asceticism consists in dutifully 
accepting these means from God. And 
the means? Any suffering of soul or 
body, any natural defects man is 
powerless to remedy. 


Is abnegation inhuman? 


By no means! For just as the 
subordination of the corporal to the 
spiritual in man is altogether human, 
so too is the subordination of the 
whole complex of natural human gifts 
to supernatural life. It is perfectly in 
accord with man’s nature that he be 
prompt and ready to receive the in- 
fluence of divine life. Nor is there 
anything humiliating about the subor- 
dination of his natural gifts to a super- 
natural goal. The body is not humi- 
liated, but ennobled by its service as 
an instrument of the soul. So in re- 
gard to man’s natural talents : far from 
being humbled or destroyed by abne- 
gation, they are elevated and trans- 
formed into an instrument of the 
eternal supernatural glory of Ged. 


In this work of subordination it 
may seem, however, that some gifts 
are sure to be lost. But we must re- 
member that whatever is sacrificed 
for a supernatural goal is not de- 
stroyed or lost; rather it serves a 
constructive purpose. Even if such 
remarkable gifts as literary our 
scientific talents are sacrificed, they 
are sacrificed only temporarily, for 


in the glorified body they will find 
complete fulfillment. 


Abnegation and development 


The need for abnegation is rooted 
in the wounded powers of man. Yet 
there still remain great possibilities 
for these powers, possibilities favor- 
ing and conditioning the supernatural 
life. 

The task of abnegation, therefore, 
does not take away the duty of cul- 
tivating natural gifts. True, t gifts 
must submit to any limitation which 
is n in the service of the 
supernatural goal. But it is just as 
true that grace takes into account the 
natural conditions set by God for the 
communication of His grace. The 
better the natural conditions and the 
deeper the insight into the reasons for 
renunciation, the more constant will 
be the efforts of the will in active 
asceticism and in bearing the cross. 
The more disciplined the affections 
and passions are and the more robust 
the nervous system is, the more per- 
fectly can abnegation be achieved. 

A man must develop his natural 
gifts always with due regard for the 
supremacy of soul over body and of 
supernatural over natural values. He 
must practice an active abnegation 
that keeps his natural gifts subordi- 
nate. And he must accept that measure 
of crucifixion which divine Providence 
imposes on him. 

The simultaneous cultivation and 
crucifixion of natural gifts necessarily 
creates a tension. To be master of the 
situation the Christian must strug- 
gle. But God wills the fight and His 
grace sustains the combatant. The 
very battle itself develops the talents 
which the Christian has. But if he re- 
fuses the struggle, he rejects the 
means of attaining that degree of per- 
fection otherwise in store for him. 


Abnegation comes first 


As a matter of prudence, abnega- 
tion must precede the cultivation of 
talents, so that nothing is exploited 
which cannot be controlled. The more 
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intensely human gifts are developed, 
the more control, won through abne- 
gation, is required. But likewise, the 
aeeper the purification of the soul, 
the greater the possibility of develop- 
ing everything that is human. 

The mystery of Christ’s death and 
Resurrection is represented in His 
members and pervades the whole of 
Christian existence, even the existence 
of human talents. Whatever can be 
ordered to the supernatural goal 


should be made to serve it. But in 
man’s present state his human powers 
remain wounded and tend toward 
what is evil. It is this inordinate 
tendency that must be crucified. But 
the crucifixion should never harm nor 
interfere with any development of 
human gifts that serves man’s super- 
natural goal. The truth is that the 
whole process of development must 
be penetrated with and controlled by 
the crucifixion of what is inordinate. 


The force of the decrees of the Biblical 


Commission 


Jacques Dupont, O.S.B., “A propos du nouvel Enchiridion Biblicum,” 
Revue Biblique, 62 (1955), 414-19. 


Wat is the force of the early decrees 
of the Biblical Commission as norms for 
Catholic scriptural scholarship? According 
to Dom Dupont two recently published 
articles by the Secretary and Subsecretary 
of the Biblical Commission itself give an 
unofficial but highly authoritative answer.’ 
The substance of their remarks is that 
Catholic scholars are now more at liberty 
to adopt positions at variance with the 
older decrees than they were when the de- 
crees were issued fifty years ago. 

The two officials wrote the articles on 
the occasion of the publication of the Com- 
mission’s Enchiridion Biblicum, a collection 
of official Church documents pertaining to 
Sacred Scripture.’ In reviewing the articles, 
Dom Dupont remarks the particular care 
with which they were written, implying 
that the authors fully realized the responsi- 
bilities of their positions. 

These authors make two points. The first 
concerns the time of the decrees in ques- 
tion. They were issued between 1905 and 
1915, when the grave situation both within 
and without the Church in regard to biblical 
scholarship called for extraordinary meas- 
ures. That time has passed, and with the 
danger has passed the need for a rigid 
interpretation of the decrees. 

The second point concerns the nature 
of the decrees themselves. Some have a 
direct or indirect relation to faith and 
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morals; others are concerned only with 
matters of historical and literary criticism 
and have no such relation. Decrees of the 
former type, of course, are still binding. 
But in the case of the latter type, where 
questions of faith and morals do not enter, 
the Catholic scholar has full liberty to 
pursue his studies and to make use of his 
own conclusions, with due respect, of 
course, for the Church’s teaching authority. 

Dom Dupont says that these views clarify 
what had previously been held about the 
binding force of the decrees. For the decrees 
are not definitive and irreformable; rather, 
they are normative decisions made in the 
light of current scientific knowledge. And 
in practice the Commission in recent years 
has allowed Catholic scholars to take posi- 
tions at variance with the letter of the de- 
crees when they have had good reasons 
for doing so. 


*Athanasius Miller, O.S.B., “Das neue 
biblische Handbuch,” Benediktinische 
Monatschrift 31 (1955), 49-50; Arduin 
Kleinhans, “De nova Enchiridii Biblici 
editione,” Antonianum 30 (1955), 63-65. 
*Enchiridion Biblicum. Documenta eccle- 
siastica Sacram Scripturam  spectantia 
auctoritate Pontificiae Commissionis de re 
biblica edita, editio secunda (Naples: 
D’Auria; Rome: Arnodo, 1954). 





DENNIS J. McCARTHY, S.J. 


Qumré4n and Christian beginnings 


The documents discovered at Qumran near the Dead Sea 

during and after 1947 are currently the objects of unusual interest. 
Magazine articles and paperback books testify to the popular 
interest of the topic. Scripture scholars, historians, and theologians 
also must reckon with them. For they raise serious questions. 
How old are they? What historical era, the Machabean or 
Herodian, do they represent? Do they reflect Greek and Iranian 
as well as Jewish sources? Who were the Qumran sectaries? 

How are they related to early Christianity? Or are they related 

at all? The present article is a summary of answers given in 
recent studies to the last two questions. The answer: must still be 
incomplete. They are based on the considerable material already 
available, but there is much that awaits deciphering and publication. 
A list of some of the articles consulted follows the summary. 


, 1947 and in succeeding years a 


large number of ancient documents 
have been found in the region around 
Qumran near the Dead Sea.* The 
converging evidence of archeology, 
style of handwriting, and radioactive 
carbon has assigned the material 
almost certainly to the period before 
70 A.D. And this leads to the vital 
question: since the community that 
flourished at Qumran was contempo- 
rary with the beginnings of Christian- 
ity, was it related to those beginnings ? 


This is a question big with conse- 
quences. It admits of no short answer. 
And any answer must be based on the 
facts: likenesses which appear be- 
tween the two movements. For there 
seem to be likenesses in practice, in 
literary expression, and in doctrine. 


Similar practices 


In the realm of practice, the 
Qumran community had a structure 
much like that of the early Church. 
There is a ruling group of Twelve 
(1QS VIII.1-12) who are over a 
community called “the Many” (10S 
V1I.12; CDC XIII.7). Likewise, in 


Acts, the Church must have a council 
of Twelve (i:15-26) and the as- 
sembled Church forms “the Many” 
(6:2; 15:12, 30). The Twelve of the 
two communities may also have an 
eschatological role in common. They 
are to be ju in the Last Days. 
Christ certainly attributed this to 
Twelve (Luke 22:30). The text from 
Qumran is not clear, but it may have 
the same sense. . 

There was also an Overseer in the 
Qumran group, an officer with a 
Christian parallel. For his title, 
mebaqger (10S VIL12; CDC IX.7; 
XII.7-13), is the Hebrew equivalent 
of the Greek éricxoros (episkopos), 
the Christian bishop. Further, his 


*The scrolls are referred to here by the 
new and ly ed system based 
on the Hebrew names of the writings: 

10S—The Manual (Serek) of Discipline ; 

1Q0M—The War (Milhamah) of the 
Sons of Light; 

1QH—Thanksgiving Hymns (Hoda- 
yoth) ; 

1OpH—Commentary (Pesher) on 
Habakk 

CDC The Damascus Document (also 
called Zadokite Document, found at Cairo 
but related to the Qumran material). 
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duties as judge, teacher, and father 
reflect those of the bishop. The posi- 
tion of the Overseer in the Damascus 
Document compared with the older 
Manual even seems to carry the 
analogy further. In the later document 
he looms larger. Just so did the role 
of the bishop among the elders in the 
early Church clarify itself. 


Christ and His first disciples may 
also have followed the solar calendar 
used at Qumran. If this were the case, 
Christ would have celebrated His last 
Pasch on Tuesday, while the Jews 
with their lunar calendar celebrated 
the Pasch on the Sabbath. Thus the 
hitherto unanswered problem of 
reconciling the Supper, sup- 
posedly a Pashal feast, with the day 
of the official Pasch in the Gospel ac- 
counts. This hypothesis is confirmed 
by certain ancient traditions: the one 
that the Supper actually occurred on 
Tuesday, the other that Easter was 
to be celebrated on a fixed day of 
the week and not to vary in accord 
with the lunar calendar. 


Was the Qumran liturgy the 
source of other ancient Christian 
practices? The origin of the night 
office, Matins, has been a mystery. 
May it not stem from the practice 
of night worship mentioned in the 
Manwal V1.8? The same may be said 
of the seasonal fasts (Ember Days) 
attributed to Apostolic tradition. 
There is a hint of a similar practice 
in the Manual X.7. 


Communal meals 


The common meal also was an im- 
portant ritual in the life described in 
the Qumran scrolls, as, of course, it 
was among the first Christians. At 
Qumran “all are to eat together .. . . 
When they sit . . . they are to take 
places according to their proper rank 
. . «« When they sit at table . . . the 
priest is to put forth his hand to 
invoke a blessing on the first portion 
of the bread and wine” (10S 
VI.2-6). Compare this with the Last 
Supper in Luke with its prelimina 
blessing of the wine (22:17-18) and 
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the concern for rank (22:24). In the 
Roman agape of the second century 
described by Hippolytus we still find 
the prelimi blessing and the seat- 
ing by rank. Nor was anyone to speak 
except in order or as called by the 
bishop, an exact counterpart of the 
rule ad assemblies at Qumran (10S 
VI.11). The rubric, then, of the 
Christian meal was much like that of 
Qumran. What of its meaning? 

A new fragment of the scrolls 
(Barthélemy-Milik, Discoveries in the 
Judean Desert, 108-18) pictures the 
Messianic banquet in the kingdom to 
come. Now the rite at this banquet is 
identical with the ritual of the Qum- 
ran communal meal. If this shows the 
communal meal to have been an an- 
ticipation of the Last Things, it has 
its Christian parallel. The Christian 
meal also has an_ eschatological 
character, for Jesus speaks of His 
coming again (Luke 22:15-16) and 
appoints the Twelve to be judges 
(22:30). However, the  sectaries’ 
meal knows nothing of the sharing 
in the sacrifice of the New Covenant 
which is the essence of the Christian 
rite. 

Christian parallels to the practices 
mentioned in the scrolls do not end 
here. There was a kind of novitiate 
before admission to the community, 
and during it the novice did not share 
the ritual meal fully (10S VI.13-23). 
So teo the Church of Hippolytus had 
its catechumenate and the catechumen 
was not admitted to the agape. There 
was communal ownership; the new 
member of the group turned over his 
property (1 VI.13-23). So too 
did the first Christians of Jerusalem, 
though for them the practice was not 
compulsory (Acts 2:45; 5:4) as it 
was according to the Qumran Manual. 
Finally, there was the practice of 
fraternal correction. The gospel di- 
rective (Matt. 18:15-17) to admonish 
an offender in private, then before 
witnesses, then before the Church is 
a counterpart to the procedure out- 
lined in the Manual V.24-VI1.1 (see 
also CDC VII.2; [X.21-23). Signifi- 











cantly, this is the onl el to the 
procedure comman by Christ 
which is found among the Jews of the 
time. 


Literary parallels 

But the early Christians and the 
Qumran group shared more than the 
same communal structure and prac- 
tices. They lived in the same mental 
world. To express their religious ideas 
they tended to use the same stock of 
concepts, the same words and figures 
of speech. 


A striking example is the Manual 
XI.11: “And by His knowledge 
everything has been brought into 
being. And everything that is, He 
established by His purpose ; and apart 
from Him nothing is done.” This 
might almost be the Prologue of John. 
Or this passage from the Hymns 
(III.7-10): “I am in distress as a 
woman in travail bringing forth her 
firstborn .... Now, amid pains of hell 
there will burst from the womb a 
wonderful counselor in his might... . 
And the clouds shall thunder and 
those dwelling on the earth will be 
as sailors afraid of the roaring 
waters.” This is the imagery of 
A ypse 12, the woman in labor 
with the Messianic child and beset 
by the waters. Or, to turn to the non- 
canonical writings, compare Hermas’ 

liar phrase: “in the sinner the 

oly Spirit is soiled” (Mand. V.1.3) 
with the Damascus Document (V.11) 
warning that sinners “have fouled 
their holy spirits.” 

The Epistle to the Hebrews goes 
beyond merely verbal similarities to 
a pre-occupation with themes charac- 
teristic of the Qumran writings. Like 
the scrolls, the epistle is much con- 
cerned with the ritual of the Old Law 
and the new, purer rite which suc- 
ceeds it. Further, the epistle, like the 
scrolls, attributes great importance 
to the Aaronic priesthood; so much 
so that it must offer an argument to 
justify a Priest from Judah. These 
and other points such as extraordinary 
interests in the angels and the great 


figures of the Old Law may show 
that writer and recipients of the 
epistle were very familiar indeed with 
the current of thought represented by 
the Qumran texts. 

The sectaries doted on light and 
darkness to represent good and evil; 
so does John. They were fascinated 
by water as a symbol of purity; John 
too loves “the fountains of living 
waters” (CDC VII.21; John 4:14; 
Apoc. 7:17). They made rich use of 
the theme of the rock and the building 
to describe their group; so too the 
New Testament, especially Paul. The 
Manual I11.13-IV.26 is very much 
like the ancient Christian treatise of 
the Two Ways found in the Didache 
and the Letter of Barnabas. 


A great deal more might be added 
to this yom agg, 3 of the themes com- 
mon to early Christian and Qumran 
texts. Parallels are especially com- 
mon in the writings of John and 
Matthew and in the later epistles of 
Paul. But it is idle to separate ex- 
pression from content. Divergent 
ideas can wear the same verbal 
clothes. Qumran and early Christi- 
anity share the words. Do they share 
doctrines? 


Doctrinal parallels 


It is natural to begin with the great 
source of doctrine common to the two, 
the Scriptures. The two groups use 
the same exegetical technique. The 
expositor quotes a passage. Then he 
repeats it bit by bit adding his para- 
phrase or interpretation as he goes 
until the whole is explained. This is 
the method used on ee 39 (40) 
in Heb. 10:5-10. It is also the method 
of the commentary. 

We also find, in the Hymns par- 
ticularly, that the Qumran sect had 
collections of Scripture texts on vari- 
ous themes. It has long been conjec- 
tured that Paul used collections of 
this kind. Such excerpts, along with 
the exegetical technique of para- 
phrase may well explain some of his 
Scripture references that are hard to 
identify. 
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Perhaps hypothetical anthologies 
and a rather obvious interpretative 
technique do not prove much. But we 
find the first Christians and the sec- 
taries also had similar beliefs as to the 
source of true understanding of the 
Scriptures. For the Qumran group 
it was “the teacher of righteousness 
to whom God revealed the mysteries 
of the words of His prophets” (1QpH 
VIL1-2). And it was in Christ that 
the Christian found the secret mean- 
ing of the prophets (cf. Acts 1:6; 
Heb. 1:2). 


The desert 


Both groups make much of the 
text : “In the wilderness clear the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God” (Isa. 
40:3). Both groups were fascinated 
with the Old Testament theme of 
the desert. Jesus began His ministry 
with a stay in the desert. At the 
second coming the disciples were 
to fly there (Matt. 24:16,20). 
Thence too the false Messias would 
come (Matt. 24:24). In the Manual 
(VIII.12-16) the sectaries write of 
themselves as those going into the 
desert to “clear the way of the Lord,” 
the very text the Evangelists find 
fulfilled in the work of the Baptist. 

In fact, many aspects of John the 
Baptist as he is pictured in the Gos- 
pels are intriguing in the light of 
Qumran. For the sectaries the Jewish 
priesthood was all important; notice 
how Luke emphasizes John’s priestly 
origin. And his family was pious as 
well, concerned to speed the coming 
of the Messias through strict obser- 
vance of the Law (Luke 1:6,13) in 
the manner of the sectaries. 

Even details of the Baptist’s minis- 
try have their parallels in the scrolls. 
John went into the desert to preach 
a baptism of repentance. This recalls 
the ritual washings that were charac- 
teristic Qumran practice. They too 
presupposed repentance. Of course, 
the sect practiced frequent baptism, 
but the rite seems also to have served 
as an initiation into a new life for 
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them as for John (1QS III.4-9; 
V.13-14). Moreover, the Qumran 
rite was no mere washing with water. 
It looked to a Messianic era when 
“God would cleanse (man) by a holy 
spirit and sprinkle upon him a spirit 
of truth” (los TV.20.22). Think of 
John who also baptized with water 
but foretold one who would baptize 
in fire—a reference to the Last Days 
Pe in the Holy Spirit (Luke 
3:6). 

Further, the Baptist saw the last 
days as the final separation of two 
distinct groups already existing within 
mankind. Evil men, the brood of 
vipers, the chaff of the grain, are to 
be separated from the sound wheat, 
good men (Luke 3 :8,17). This reflects 
a dualism common to the Qumran 
texts and the New Testament. Not, 
of course, Manichean dualism with 
its eternal and independent prir<iples 
of good and evil, but a dualism that 
sees the world as a battleground of 
two hea Sg subordinate to the one 
creating ‘ 


Light and darkness 


The Qumran sect expressed this 
in terms of a struggle between the 
force of light and the forces of dark- 
ness (1QM 1.1). Every man must 
belong to one or the other of these 
groups (1QS III.20-21). Finally, 
each force has its commander and 
these are important figures through- 
out the texts. For the good there 
is the spirit of light, of truth (10S 
ITI.18-20), and of holiness (CDC 
VII.19). Opposed to him is Belial 
(CDC I1.4 etc.), the spirit of dark- 
ness and perversity (1QS III.19-21). 


Now this could almost be the doc- 
trine of St. John the Evangelist. For 
him, too, light and dark are antago- 
nistic forces (John 1:5) which grow 
at one another’s expense (1 John 
2:8). For him too the members of 
these forces divide all mankind (John 
3:19-21). Each also has its great 
leader in the Joannine writings. The 
one is the Light of the World who 
dominates all John’s writing. The 





other is the prince of this world (John 
12:31 etc.). Almost the only diver- 
gence between this aspect of Joannine 
and Qumran doctrine is that while 
John knows of this leader of evil, 
this spirit is less important for him 
than for the Qumran writers. 

Nor is New Testament dualism the 
exclusive property of John. Paul too 
calls Christians the children of light 
rather than darkness (1 Thess. 5:5). 
He mentions the rulers of the world 
of darkness (Eph. 6:12). Certain 
lines of 2 Corinthians: “What has 
holiness in common with iniquity? 
Or what fellowship has light with 
darkness? What eement is there 
between Christ and Belial?” (6:14- 
17) are almost an abridgement of 
10S III. 


Freedom and determinism 


The Qumran texts and the New 
Testament, then, share a vocabulary 
to describe the world as a battle- 
ground between good and evil. Both 


divide mankind between the con- 
testants. Both attribute special! signifi- 
cance to the leader of each group. 
Still, the two concepts are not per- 
fectly parallel. For instance, how do 
men come to be on one side or the 
other of the cosmic struggle? 

In the New Testament the answer 
is relatively simple. God’s predilec- 
tion is certainly there, but clearly a 
man’s own choice determines his 
place. He can love whichever side he 
likes (John 3:19; 1 John 1:6), and 
by loving it he joins it. 

Now the Qumram doctrine is not 
clear on this point. There seem to be 
two positions in the matter and one 
certainly approaches the Christian. 
The whole hasis on repentance 
running through the documents im- 
plies that a man can help himself. 
And there are explicit statements that 
punishments come because a man fol- 
lows his own will, not God’s (CDC 
III.7). All this shows confidence in 
the power of free will. 

owever, the Qumran texts also 
express determinism strongly. “From 


the God of knowledge exists all that 
is and will be. Before they were He 
established the design for them all 
... « According to their ordinances 
... they fulfill their task and nothing 
can be changed .. .” (1QS III.15-16). 
A man’s attitude toward good and 
evil is a matter of inheritance (10S 
IV.24). Belial himself raises up the 
evil man (CDC VII.19). All this is 
hard on freedom. Who can escape his 
heritage or the ordinances of God? 
Truth to tell, there is an unresolved 
conflict within the Qumran doctrine. 
Probably this did not bother the sec- 
taries at all. They were not philoso- 
phers and they seem to have been 
quite content to emphasize now one, 
now another of experience 
without troubling about the implica- 
tions. 

At any rate they suffered another 
inconsistency in a matter related to 
our topic. That is the question of the 
means the good were to use to attain 
the promised salvation. Here also two 
positions are maintained and in one 
the Qumran doctrine runs counter 
to the Christian while in the other it 
agrees. 

Law and grace 

Like the Christian the sectary 
recognized that justice is the gift of 
God. “Behold, if I slip, God’s love 
will be my salvation, and if I stumble 
through the weakness of the flesh, I 
shall be set right in the eternal right- 
eousness of ” (QS XI.12. Cf. 
1QH IV.30-33). This sounds like the 
Epistle to the Romans. 


And yet the sect were strict Jews. 
They t salvation in the Law 
Se pag . As we saw, they went 
into desert to prepare the way of 
the Lord. And how were they to ac- 
complish it? By diligent study and 
practice of the Law “according to 
which all things are to be done” Qs 
VIIL15-16). A far cry this from 
Christianity. As Paul makes so clear, 
salvation is not in the Law but in 
Christ. 

But basically the two attitudes are 
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not so contradictory as they may 
seem. For if faith and love are the es- 
sence of salvation, the Christian must 
not fail in good works. And the sec- 
tary, as we have seen, for all his ex- 
altation of the Law managed to in- 
clude its antithesis in his doctrine and 
once more produce a close parallel 
to Christianity. 


Moral doctrines 


Our next parallels are those alleged 
between the moral teaching of Qum- 
ran and early Christianity. First, the 
basic Christian virtue, charity. We 
read 10S X.18: “I will repay no man 
with evil; with good will I pursue a 
man ; for with God is the judgment of 
all that lives,” and it sounds like the 
Sermon on the Mount. Then there 
are the constant admonitions for the 
sectaries to treat one another chari- 
tably. So far, very Christian. But the 
rule of the sect begins and ends with 


hatred for the saie (1QS I.10 and 
IX.22; CDC III.1). Perhaps they are 


closer to Christianity than others of 
their time but they were not yet 
Christians. 

Some of the practices mentioned 
earlier reflect a viewpoint close to 
Christianity, e.g., fraternal correction 
and poverty. The whcie dualistic ap- 
proach of the sect expresses the war- 
fare between spirit and flesh and a 
great concern for purity. This, of 
course, is most Christian. In fact, 
certain typical expressions are shared. 
The sectaries speak of the “body of 
flesh” (1QOpH I[X.2) and “body of 
sin” (1 XI.9) as does St. Paul 
(Col. 1:22; Rom. 8:3). 


The Messias 


We may now turn to the question 
of the Messias. It is a point at which 
the sectaries seem to have diverged 
most sharply from Christian con- 

ts. Nevertheless, the French 

olar Dupont-Sommer, followed by 
many popularizers, has professed to 
find in the sectaries’ Teacher of Right- 
eousness a point by point counterpart 
of Jesus. The Teacher is supposed to 
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have been the Messias, a divine bein 
who redeemed the world by his suf- 
ferings, died and rose again, a being 
in whom one must have faith if he is 
to be saved. 

Here are Dupont-Sommer’s ver- 
sions of the key texts involved. The 
commentary on Habakkuk 2.7 reads: 
“The explanation of these words re- 
fers to the Priest who rebelled [space 
of two lines; toward the end of this 
space supply something like: . . . and 
he persecuted the Master of Justice, 
who was] struck by him in the execu- 
tion of iniquitous judgments; and 
odious profaners committed horrors 
on him and vengeance on his body of 
flesh ... .” On 2.15 we read: “The 
explanation of this refers to the 
Wicked Priest who has persecuted 
the Master of Justice so as to swallow 
him up in the heat of his anger. Thou 
hast dared to strip him of his cloth- 
ing; but at the moment of the sacred 
day of rest of the Day of Atonement 
he appeared to them all resplendent, 
to swallow them up... .” 


Divine Redeemer? 


These se are supposed to 
prove the Teacher divine. The phrase 
‘his body of flesh” and the verb “ap- 
peared” (in Hebrew: yophia) are said 
to be reserved for divine visitations. 
Used here of the Teacher, they would 
prove his divinity. The trouble is, 
they are not so reserved! “Body. of 
flesh,” for instance, is used in Ec- 
clesiasticus 23:15 of a wicked man. 
And, in fact, the expressions do not 
even apply to the Teacher here. In 
the opinion of almost all students of 
the text they refer to the Wicked 
Priest. 


The first of these passages is also 
supposed to prove the redemptive 
sufferings of the Teacher. But the 
brackets in the text represent a hole 
in the document filled in by conjec- 
ture. And this emendation is the basis 
of the argument, for it alone connects 
the Teacher with the sufferings! 
Actually, it is the priest, not the 
Teacher who suffers punishment. Nor, 





even if there were question of the 
Teacher, are the sufferings said to be 
redemptive. The claim that they are 
is based on the Testament of Levi 
(cc. 10 and 14), a document related 
to the Qumran texts but not found 
with them. The form we have is filled 
with Christian interpolations, among 
them, almost certainly, the text used 
to make the Teacher a suffering 
redeemer. 


Finally, the second text is used to 
show that the Teacher rose from the 
dead. Here the heart of the matter 
is the verb “appeared.” If it means 
“rose from the dead” it is certainly 
a very cloudy and casual statement 
for the only allusion in all the docu- 
ments to so startling a fact. And once 
again we must note that the subject 
of the verb is the Wicked Priest, not 
the Teacher 

So far the attempt to find the 
Christian doctrine of the Redemption 
in the Qumran texts has not fared 
well. It does a little better in the mat- 
ter of faith, for the comment on 
Habakkuk 2:4 does mention faith in 
the Teacher. But this means accept- 
ance of his interpretations of the Law, 
not faith in his person and work in 
the Christian sense. 


The sectaries, in fact, may even 
have expected more than one Messias. 
According to 10S IX.11, along with 
some fragments, it appears that the 
community re at least three 
holy figures, rophet and two 
Messiases, a ted y one and a regal 
one. A far cry from the one Mediator 
of the Christian! 


Messianic community 


What similarities there are between 
the messianism of Christianity and 
of Qumran concern not the Messias 
himself but the community. These 
we have already seen. The sectaries 
probably thought of their communal 
meal as an anticipation of the Mes- 
sianic banquet. They looked on their 
group as related to the Messias in 
that it prepared the way for him. They 
looked on the Messianic age as an 


age of the spirit. In a general way all 
these concepts have their Christian 
parallels, but with a difference. 

The sectaries felt they were still 
involved in an equal strife with the 
powers of darkness, even if they were 
confident that victory would come. 
As we have seen, the Christian writ- 
ings know of this struggle too. But 
it is, for the Christian, a struggle in 
which the essential victory has already 
been won. St. John pag otten of 
the conflict, but he also assures us 


that the Light of the world has over- 
come Me ah of this world (John 


: re Christians commemorated a 
Messias who had already come. They 
thought of themselves as extending 
His work. They felt they had a fore- 
taste of the great day to come. At 
first some thought this was exactly 
the case at Qumran. However, fur- 
ther study has convinced most 
scholars that it is not so. For Qum- 
ran the Messianic goods were still 
in the future. 

But we must not conclude that 
Messianic concepts very like those of 
Qumran never appear among early 
Christians. The second centur 
Pastor of Hermas, a puzzling it 
definitely Christian work, has some 
oddities with parallels at Qumran. 
The work, of course, is dualistic, and 
we have noted its peculiar idea of 
soiling the spirit, an idea mentioned 
also at Qumran. In addition Hermas 
holds up for imitation a man, pre- 
sumably the Messias, who ngewe 
son of God in a very s 
by his pure life (Sim. V.6.1-6). “This 
Messias who is merely a teacher and 
model is foreign to Christianity but 
familiar at Qumran. The same ma 
be said of the idea that the Chu 
is the first of creatures and the end 
of creation (Vis. 11.4.1; 1.1.6; 13.4). 
This is exactly the sectaries’ idea of 
their community. Further, Hermas 
seems to know only a baptism of 
penance, and he puts an emphasis on 
the Law strange in a Christian. Is 
this the voice of Qumran still being 
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heard a century after the Church was 
founded ? 


Such are the similarities between 
the — sect and early Christian- 
ity. They are many, and frequently 
they are close. They range from the 
practices of daily life through com- 
munity institutions and forms of ex- 
pression to important doctrinal con- 
cepts. 


Now, some of this is of interest 
from the point of view of certain tradi- 
tional positions. For instance, the 
analogy with the Overseer lends sup- 
port to the belief in the primitive 
origin of the monarchical bishop. The 
fact that the new texts reveal a Jewish 
background for the Joannine writings 
may free the latter from the charge 
of Gnosticism brought by some. For 
the same reason, the new texts support 
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JOSEPH A. JUNGMANN, S.J. 


The new German catechism 


A growing interest in the method and content of catechetics 
makes this article both timely and important. The German 
Catechism, the product of prolonged research and experimentation, 
can provide a stimulating example of a new catechetical 
approach. In its presentation of the “message of salvation” it is 
adapted to the conditions of present-day students and emphasizes 
the doctrines of Christianity as an organic whole. Fr. Jungmann, 
author of the article, played an important part in the work on 
the definitive edition of the book. The illustrations in this issue of 
Tueotocy Dicest are taken from those specially created for 

the new catechism and are used with the kind permission of 
Verlag Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau. An English translation 

of the catechism is scheduled for publication this year. 


“The New German Catechism: A Model Presentation of the Message of Salvation, 


Lumen Vitae, 10 (1955), 573-86. 


, \ new catechism has recently 


been adopted throughout Germany. 
Rarely have so much time and care, 
together with knowledge and experi- 
ence, been devoted to the preparation 
of such a work. 


Its history 
The new catechism was intended to 
lace the German catechism of 1925, 
which was still built on traditional 
lines and was more like a theological 
manual than a work aimed at the 
religious formation of children. The 
publication of 1925 was adopted as a 
trial measure and subject to revision, 
but it became apparent that a simple 
revision would not be enough. In 
1934, therefore, the German Cate- 
chetical Society was given the task 
of a new catechism. Con- 
ferences and study sessions were held 
with a view to presenti 
doctrine “in a way suitable for chil- 
dren” and as an “o ic whole.” 
Under the direction of Gustav Gétzel 
a lively discussion was carried on be- 
tween theorists and practitioners, 
theologians and influential catechists. 
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More meetings were heid, and in 1944 
a preliminary survey was printed. 
Even the war did not completely in- 
terrupt the work, and under the direc- 
tion of Klemans Tilmann and Franz 


Schreibmayr the text was completed 
amidst a thousand difficulties. In 
1946-1947 the first proofs of the new 
catechism began to appear. Numerous 
catechists belonging to different 
schools tried them out in practice. 








Their experiences and the remarks of 
specialists were discussed in many 
meetings and in sessions of the 
Catechetical Society in 1948 and 
1949. Then more re-working followed 
with a view to greater theological 
clarity, more conciseness, and more 
fidelity to tradition. In 1952 the text 
(thought to be definitive) was sent to 
the bishops, and diocesan committees 
set to work — The proposed work 
was approved in its entirety, but 12,- 
000 improvements and modifications 
were suggested and examined. A com- 
mittee finished the definitive edition 
in 1953, and at last in 1955 the cate- 
chism was published. The catechism 
underwent such a prolonged process 
because a partial adaptation was not 
enough. A large step forward was 
needed this time, two steps forward 
to be exact: an entire change in 
method and a reconstruction of the 
matter in accordance with new points 
of view. 


New approach 

The new method had its beginnings 
in an earlier phase of the German 
catechetical movement, from which 
came the so-called “method of 
Munich.” The catechism was to be 
adapted to child psychology and the 
requirements of religious formation 
and was no longer to be constructed 
on a framework of questions and an- 
swers which the catechist had to try 
to make interesting. Following the 
idea of Heinrich Steiglitz, the chief 
founder of the Munich catechetical 
method, the catechism was divided 
into lessons in which the passages to 
be learned by heart form only a small 
part of the whole, although they are 
the essential part. In the new German 
catechism the introductory text, an 
extract from the sources of the Faith, 
is followed by a real exposition which 
explains the truth in question in a 
simple style. There follows a series 
of questions for which the children 
have to find the answers. The sen- 
tences to be memorized do not cover 
the whole of the exposition, but only 
the most important points which the 


children have to retain. Practical ap- 
plications suggested by the subject of 
the lesson follow the sections to be 
memorized. 


It was difficult to make many re- 
sponsible persons understand the 
need for a thorough revision of a 
book which had been in general use 
for centuries and to convince them 





that it should be turned into a cate- 
chism of exposition. But the new ap- 
proach was finally admitted to be a 
more lively appeal to the children’s 
energies and a valuable aid to the 
catechist. 


New structure 


A more difficult task than the 
change in method was the new struc- 
ture of the contents. It was generally 
admitted that the catechism of a past 
age, when the substance of religion 
was transmitted by the family and the 
community, could remain indifferent 
to various formulations and arrange- 
ments of Christian truths. It could 
even borrow the system of theological 
treatises, which isolate each point of 
doctrine. But it is now recognized 
that the religious instruction of chil- 
dren and of Christians generally in a 
laicized world calls for new methods. 
A catechism must above all proclaim 
the Good News entrusted by Christ 
to His Apostles. Its component parts 
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and the important cwomeag must be 
so presented as to form a picture of 
the whole that is both attractive and 
imposing. It must show the greatness 
and the love of God, who bends down 
tv us and draws us to Himself. It must 
picture, also, a life responsive to the 
divine mercy. 

A primary need was to avoid the 
division between exposition and doc- 
trine found in nearly all the previous 
catechisms. The traditional presenta- 


tion usually involved an explanation 
of the Creed, ending with the doctrine 


on the Church. Next came the Ten 
Commandments and, finally, in a 
separate section, the doctrine on grace 
and the sacraments. In this system, 
grace and the sacraments remained 
isolated teachings which, in conse- 
quence, could be considered as aids 
in keeping the commandments but 
hardly at all as a participation in the 
divine life brought by Christ. 

The new catechism re-establishes 
the correct relationship. The cate- 
chism is designed for three school 
years (ages 10-13) : and the matter 
is arranged so as to correspond to 
these three years. Thus in the first 
and second parts (for the first and 
second years) the subjects are “God 
and our redemption” and “the Church 
and the sacraments.” Only in the 
third part do lessons appear on “life 
according to the commandments of 
God.” 

The Apostles’ Creed now becomes 
the background of the whole cate- 
chism. The article on the “forgive- 
ness of sins” not only indicates in a 
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general way the existence of such 
forgiveness, but develops the doctrine 
of baptism and the sacraments. Only 
then is morality conimented upon. A 
short section on the Last Things 
constitutes a summary and a conclu- 
sion, corresponding to the two final 
articles of the Creed (the resurrec- 
tion of the body and life everlasting). 
Our ultimate destiny depends not 
only on divine grace, but also on free 
will and man’s moral behavior. Thus 
the Creed is like the cement of the 
whole Christian doctrine. 


Divisions and subdivisions 


Introduction. The catechism no 
longer begins with an enumeration of 
our duties towards God, but with a 
reminder of what God has given to us. 
The first sentence reads: “It is a 
great happiness for us to be Chris- 
tians.” Then come three lessons treat- 
ing of the greatness of our vocation, 
of the Faith which the Church teaches 
us, and of the Good News of the 
Kingdom of God. This last lesson 
comes as a perfect chord marvellously 
introducing the melody which is to 
follow. 

First Part. There is no philosophi- 
cal instruction on God, with a defini- 
tion of His nature and the enumera- 
tion of His attributes. Theological 
doctrine based on the divine action is 
used from the beginning. The exposi- 
tion begins with the lesson “God 
speaks to us” and continues with les- 
sons on the providence of God with 
regard to us, His holiness, wisdom, 
and love. The Blessed Trinity is dealt 
with expressly only at the end of the 
first part, after the lessons on Christ 
and the Holy Ghost, thus imitating 
the liturgical year. In the sixth lesson 
the catechism treats explicitly of the 
way by which human reason arrives 
at God: “God makes Himself known 
through the created world.” 

Wherever mention is made of God 
who speaks to us and loves us, atten- 
tion is drawn to Christ. After a sub- 
division dealing with the creation of 
the world, the Fall, and the promise 





of a Savior, there are chapters which 
treat of Christ and the work of re- 
demption. Here again the inductive 
method is emphasized. Before the 
theological doctrine of the two natures 
in Christ is presented we are told of 
the Lord’s life on earth, of His mes- 
sage of the kingdom of God, His 
teaching, His devotion to the Father, 
and His compassion for men. The ac- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the Apostles, 
in the Church, and in us (with which 
is connected the doctrine of grace) 
forms the conclusion of the first part ; 
and the final point is the lesson on 
the Blessed Trinity. 


Second Part. The second part, deal- 
ing with the Church and the sacra- 
ments, is linked organically with the 
first. The Church is not only presented 
as being founded by Christ, but also 
as the fruit of His redemptive pas- 
sion and as His Mystical Body. he 
pupils have been prepared for this 
teaching by the way in which the 
redemption has been taught. Thus the 
great theological and pastoral aim is 
achieved : that of making the Church 
appear not so much as an iustitution 
for salvation administered by the 
pope, bishops, and priests, but as the 
people of Cod assembled by Christ. 
All necessary attention, however, is 
given to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
which is the subject of seven lessons. 
Her. again union with Christ is in- 
sisted upon, the pres of Christ being 

rpetuated in the Church. A special 
esson is devoted to the missions; 
another deals admirably with the sub- 
ject of divine worship. 


It seems to us particularly well 
chosen that in this second part the 
subdivision dealing with our sanctifi- 
cation begins with baptism. The neces- 
sary facts concerning the sacrament 
itself lead naturally to the new man 
born through baptism. The new life 
received is developed in several les- 
sons on faith, hope, charity to God 
and our neighbor, and the imitation 
of Christ. Another series of three 
lessons speaks of prayer, in which 


the new relationship with God is ex- 
pressed. 


The other sacraments are studied 
in the usual order, but as far as 
sible each sacrament is inse in 
the period of our life to which it be- 
longs. This is especially to be noted 
for the sacrament of penance. Four 
lessons on the dangers which the new 
life incurs (temptation, mortal sin, 
venial sin) and on the virtue of pen- 
ance form the introduction. Remark- 
able, also, is the way in which the 
Person of Christ remains the center 
of the whole complex of Christian 
doctrine. Each time a question is 
asked on the effects of the sacraments, 
Christ is referred to. What does 
Christ do in the sacrament of - 
ance? What does Christ communicate 
by the ordination of priests? 


The doctrine on the Eucharist has 
been drawn up with a care. The 
particular aspects—-Mass, Commun- 


ion, reservation, and adoration—are 
united to one another. The lesson on 
the institution is followed by a special 
lesson, “the Church celebrates the 
Eucharist”; this in turn leads to the 
subjects of sacrifice and Communion. 
Sufficient time, naturally, is devoted 
to the liturgy of the Mass; an ap- 
pendix is devoted to it, and there is 
a special lesson on the liturgical year. 
It is important to note that in the new 
catechism the treatment of the liturgy 
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is worked into the actual method of 
the catechesis. 

Third Part. In the third — 
“Life according to the commandments 
of God”—the catechism avoids the 
danger of clinging to the Decalogue 
in the Old Law by a morality hardly 
in conformity with the spirit of the 
New Testament. The Decalogue has 
been retained as the basis for the ex- 
positions, because it constitutes a help 
‘to the memory for the examination 
of conscience, but it is preceded by 
three lessons. The first deals very 
simply with the order of creation, by 
which God manifests His will to us. 
The second concerns the Ten Com- 
mandments which Christ has not only 
confirmed but also perfected by the 
commandment of love. The third 
treats of conscience, which constitutes 
the final norm of morality (right ac- 
tion), but which arrives at sane judg- 
ments only when it is formed accord- 
ing to the divine law. 

The lessons remain faithful to this 
conception. The title of the lesson 
dealing with each commandment 
nearly always alludes to the values 
protected by the commandment, and 
thus traces the ideal of the Christian. 
The list of corresponding sins keeps 
its preciseness, but it forms only the 
obscure background against which 
the luminous picture of Christian ef- 
forts to acquire the virtue stands out 
clearly. Even the sentences to be 
memorized seldom contain enumera- 
tions of sins; they give rules for 
Christian behavior, expressed in 
words borrowed from the Bible. 

Compromises 

These reflections are sufficient to 
show the real progress which the new 
catechism manifests. We may note, 
however, that in many ways com- 
promises had to be made with ancient 
tradition. Yet we must also recognize 
that many changes in favor of tradi- 
tion have proved to be of —— 
for the catechism. Fidelity to tradi- 
tional lists like those of the sacra- 


ments and the commandments of God, 
for instance, was in the interest of 
continuity. In other cases it is ques- 
tionable whether the return to tradi- 
tion has been for the better or if, on 
the contrary, it was to a certain ex- 
tent detrimental to the general plan. 
For instance, in the teaching on the 
Mass, the Offertory, Consecration, 
and Communion are again given as 
the principal parts. The teaching con- 
cerning the communion of saints no 
longer reveals the great family of 
God, in which we are the children of 
the heavenly Father and form here on 
earth a holy community. These things, 
however, are of little importance with 
regard to the whole. We must admit 
that in the presence of so many dif- 
ferent opinions, it was prudent in case 
of doubt to avoid going too far from 
the traditional ways. 


Altogether, this little book repre- 
sents a great achievement. When we 
hear it stated regretfully that recent 
discussion about the preaching and 
teaching of the Church have failed 
to bear noticeable fruit, we can now 
point to this catechism which the 
German episcopate has given us. The 
Catholic doctrine resounds again as 
the Good News, and Christ returns 
to the heart of Christian preaching 
and teaching. 


A note on the pictures 


Each lesson has its picture (by 
Albert Burkart) inspired by the text. 
These pictures, in a rather rough 
style, speak less to the heart than to 
the creative imagination of the chil- 
dren. They are uncolored. The more 
we look at them, however, the more 
meaning we find in them. By inten- 
tion, the artist has not simply re- 
produced the Gospel facts. Instead, 
in addition to numerous symbols, he 
presents scenes in which some aspect 
of the Christian life and doctrine is 
shown. The Christian, the Church, 
and the man of today continually re- 


- cur in the radiance of the divine 


mysteries. 








Excerpt from the new Gernian catechism 


Adapted from Donald H. Bridgehouse (translator), “The German Catechism: An excerpt 
from the new National Catechism, published by permission of Messrs. Herder,” The 
Downside Review, 73 (1956), 189-40. 


10. God turns evil to good 


When the patriarch Jacob was dead, Joseph’s brethren grew afraid of him; 
what if he should remember his wrongs, they asked one another, and punish 
us for our ill deeds. Joseph, however, said to them: Do not be afraid; you 
thought to do me harm, but God turned it all to good account. (Genesis 
1:15-21.) 


God wills that our life should be a time of testing. We are to be free on the 
earth to decide for him. God counsels us to do what is good, and warns 
us against evil; he gives us the grace we need to undergo this time of 
testing. But because we do not see God, it is possible for us to abuse our 
freedom, and sin against him. God permits sin. It appears that sin disturbs 
or even thwarts the plans of God. But in reality God knows how to turn 
evil to good. He rules the world in such a way that evil must serve his 
holy purposes. Even in the death upon the cross of his son the Devil and 
sin seemed to be triumphant; really however the devil was overcome, and 
the world was freed from sin and everlasting death. The mystery of sin 
remains something we cannot grasp so long as we live on earth. But on 
the last day we shall see with full astonishment how all the evil in the 
world was to serve the purposes of God. 


Consider: 1. What does God do so that we may du what is good? 2. 
Why is it possible for us to sin on earth? 3. Why cannot sins disturb or 
thwart the plans of God? 4. How did the Death of Christ on the Cross show 
how God turns evil to good? 


19. Why does God permit sin? 
God permits sin: 
1. Because he wills that we should freely decide to follow him. 
2. Because he knows how to turn evil to good. 


For my life: When I sce evil in the world, I am not to doubt God or 
become discouraged but trust steadfastly that he will turn evil to good. Jesus 
is the victor over sin and the devil. 


God's word: “What means this turmoil among the nations? Why do the 
people cherish vain dreams? He who dwells in heaven is laughing at their 
threats, the Lord makes light of them” (Psalm 2:1, 4). 


Task: How did God turn evil to good? In the case of the evil Jacob's 
sons did against Joseph; the stoning of St. Stephen; the persecution of the 
Christians in Jerusalem. 





STANISLAS LYONNET, S.J. 


Original sin and Romans 5:12-14 


Romans 5:12-14 is the classic text for the doctrine of original 

sin. But does current modern exegesis offer the best explanations 
of the text? Father Lyonnet claims it does not. He offers a different 
interpretation, which throws new light on the whole economy 

of sin and salvation. (The substance of this article will appear 

in Father Lyonnet’s re-edition of Joseph Huby’s commentary on 
Romans in Verbum Salutis. X. Paris: Beauchesne, 1957.) 


“Le Péché originel et Vexégése de Rom. §5:12-14,” Rechcoches de science religieuse, 


44 (1956), 63-84. 


D... current exegesis give the 
full content of the Patristic interpre- 
tation of Rom. 5:12-14? It would 
seem not. For current exegesis de- 
parts from the traditional meaning of 
the key expressions, death, @dvaros 
(thanatos) and they sinned, j/paproyv 
(hemarton). 

St. Paul ins Chapter five by 
describing the Christian experience of 
peace and re-union with God. In verse 
12, he moves on to the implications 
of this experience. One of these is 
paramount: sin, the chief obstacle to 
union with God, must have been 
taken away. And the thought of sin 
leads Paul to speak of its origin. 


Total death 


“Just as through one man sin has 
entered the world and through sin 
death . . . .” Sin here is not the diso- 
bedient action of Adam. It is an evil 
power personified. It separates man 
from God and brings him death. What 
is this death? 

It is generally agreed that in Paul’s 
writings death, considered as the re- 
sult of sin, is not limited to physical 
death (separation of soul and body). 
It includes spiritual death, especially 
its final, total form: eternal separa- 
tion from God. However, modern 
Catholic commentators usually do not 
find this meaning in our passage. 
They think Paul is speaking of physi- 
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cal death only. The ancients, on the 
other hand, take death here in its 
larger sense, ‘hat is, including the 
final loss of Goa. 

This is what we would expect. In 
the rest of the chapter the life given 
by Christ—eternal life—is opposed to 
death. Surely, to maintain the con- 
trast, death here must be eternal. 

Furthermore, this verse is a clear 
reference to Wisdom 2:24. In the 
latter text we are told that only sin- 
ners experience the death produced by 
Adam’s sin. The just, though they 
seem to die (i.e., they suffer physical 
death), are really in peace. Clearly 
this death is primarily the loss of 
salvation. Paul, then, in using the 
words of Wisdom, is accepting this 
meaning of death. 

Pauline usage, the context, and the 
reference to an Old Testament text, 
therefore, confirm that in our text 
Paul is talking of something more 
than the physical death all must suffer. 
As we said, this is the common inter- 
pretation of Greeks and Latins. For 
them our passage means that all men 
are deprived of salvation, destined for 
hell, but freed from this destiny only 
by Christ. 


Divergent views 
Paul continues: “And so death has 


spread to all men é¢’ $ (eph ho) 
all have sinned” (the phrase é¢’ ¢ is 





not translated here because its mean- 
ing is the precise point at issue). Up 
to this point the tradition has been 
unanimous. Now it offers two ex- 
planations of the text. 


The Latin fathers, reading the Latin 
versions (im quo omnes peccaverunt) 
give the meaning: in whom (i.e., 
Adam) all have sinned, or: in which 
(i.e., sin) all have sinned. That is, 
apart from any personal sins, all men 
have participated mysteriously in the 
sin of Adam. Many modern exegetes 
accept this interpretation. They do 
not base it simply on the words im 
quo as the fathers did, for the Greek 
text does not allow this. They draw 
the meaning from the whole context. 


The Greeks, however, with few ex- 
ceptions, take this clause to refer to 
the personal sins of adults. This, in 
fact, is the constant meaning of 
i/paprtov (“they sinned”) in Paul 
(cf. Rom. 3:23) and in the whole 
Bible. Besides, the following verses 
(16 and 20) certainly mention per- 
sonal sins; we might well expect per- 
sonal sins to appear here too. This 
is admitted even by authors who deny 
our interpretation of the whole pas- 
sage. 

The mention of personal sins in a 
discussion of original sin should not 
disturb us. According to the Greek 
fathers the passage is concerned pri- 
marily with adults. For it is through 
the personal sins of adults that the 
sin introduced by Adam exercises its 
full power in the world. Morevoer, 
only such sins produce the total death 
(i.e, damnation) which St. Paul 

s of. 

In thus attributing death to per- 
sonal sin we do not deny that death is 
caused also by Adam. Trent has de- 
fined that it is. Besides, such a denial 
would ruin the parallel between the 
universal saving power of Christ and 
the universal destructive power of 
Adam. This parallel is the theme of 
this whole section of the Epistle. 

We would have no choice if it 
were a question only of two interpre- 
tations: one seeing in the text a col- 


lective sin shared by all through 
Adam without any reference to per- 
sonal sin; and the other seeing there 
merely a succession of personal sins 
without reference to original sin. We 
would have to choose the first. 


But this is not the case. A third 
interpretation is possible. The chil- 
dren of Adam may be said to ratify 
the sin of their father by their own 
sins. Here we have the Greek doctrine. 
Thus Cyril of Alexandria teaches that 
personal sins are a kind of instinctive 
reproduction of Adam’s sin. They are 
free acts for which the adult is re- 
sponsible. Yet they are the result of 
the disease of sin contracted by na- 
ture through the disobedience of 
Adam. 


How, then, are we to translate this 
part of verse 12? So far we have left 
ép’ $ untranslated. Here again only 
two choices are usually offered ; é¢’ ¢ 
is said to mean either the in quo of 
the Latins or simply because. The 
first meaning is grammatically im- 
possible ; it leaves the Greek $ a pro- 
noun but gives it no acceptable ante- 
cedent. Hence, it seems we must fol- 
low the present-day Catholic majority. 
We must take the text to mean: all 
men die because all have sinned, not 
personally but through their solidarity 
with Adam. 


Another possibility 


But must we do so? Actually a 
third interpretation is again possible. 
It is that of the Greek fathers, and 
it is confirmed by a study of the use 
of é¢’ in the whole of Greek litera- 
ture. The phrase is used to indicate 
a cause which is real but secondary 
and dependent on the cause already 
presented.* 

This notion fits exactly the sense 
demanded by our interpretation of 
the key words @dvaros and j/paproyv. 
Through the transgression of Adam 
sin has entered the world and pro- 


‘Editor's Note: A summary of the proof and 
explanation of this statement from another 
article of Fr. Lyonnet is found in the ab- 
stract on page 63. 
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duced death. For that reason the 
whole human race has been separated 
from God by a separation which is 
final and eternal in itself, that is, 
apart from the reconciliation worked 
by Christ. This total death (damna- 
tion) affects a man through his own 
personal sin. St. Paul teaches that, 
prescinding from Christ, this is ac- 
tually the case; sin and death have 
spread to all men since in fact all 
have sinned, or, to put it more clearly, 
because the condition has been ful- 
filled: all have sinned. 

Such an interpretation brings into 
high relief the contrast between Christ 
and Adam at which the passage aims. 
The life which Christ brings is op- 
posed to the full flowering of the death 
that is from Adam. Paul takes the 
typical case where the actual sins of 
adults have played their essential but 
subordinate rcle. They have allowed 
the power of sin stemming from ori- 

inal sin to reach its full effect, eternal 
death. It is from this that Christ saved 
mankind. 


A difficulty 


However, this explanation must be 
squared with what Paul says in verses 
13 and 14. Modern exegetes commonly 
see in these verses a continuation of 
the argument for original sin along 
the following lines. A penalty like 
physical death cannot be executed un- 
less it has been promulgated. But 
after Adam and before Moses no such 
penalty had been promulgated, for 
there was no divine law sanctioned by 
death. Yet men died. This can be ex- 
plained only if they somehow shared 
in the transgression of Adam. 

Such an argument is open to grave 
objections. It restricts the meaning 


of death to physical death. It means . 


that Paul is saying that the race from 
Adam to Moses committed no formal 
sins punishable by eternal death. 
Even as a hypothesis for the sake of 
argument it is hardly credible that 
Paul or any reader of the biblical 
account of the children of Adam could 
have said such a thing. 
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Furthermore, this exegesis treats 
the period between Adam and Moses 
as unique because it had no law sanc- 
tioned by death. Therefore, to close 
this period the new Law, the Mosaic, 
had to be sanct« ned by death in the 
same way as the law of Paradise. 
But this is simply not so. The Mosaic 
Law rarely threatens death. 

Finally, what if we grant that Paul 
wished to argue from the death of 
those without personal sins? Why 
should he use this complex ar’ dubi- 
ous historical case? Why not a clear 
one, the death of infants? 


The history of sin 


We can avoid these objections with 
an explanation more suitable to Paul’s 
historical context. In his time the 
reign of sin treated in these verses 
was a familiar subject. Contemporary 
Jews—Philo (De mutatione nomi- 
num, 48-49) and the Qumran Manual 
of Discipline for instance—found a 
“sin of the race” hinted at in the Old 
Testament (e.g., Psalm 50:7; Job 


14:4 in the Septuagint version). 


The apocrypha ascribe this sin to 
Adam. Thus the Fourth Book of 
Esdras, Chapter 3, tells of the crea- 
tion and fall of Adam. Then after 
Adam the race continued to sin and 
to die. Finally the Law was given to 
Moses and the kingdom to David. 
Yet in spite of all God’s gifts, sin 
remained. 

This is the same history and the 
same problem that Paul puts b- fore 
us. But he can go farther. He knows 
the meaning of the history and the 
answer to the problem. If sin has 
abounded, grace is more abundant 
still, Adam was the type of Christ. 
Adam’s sin ruined all mankind. Christ 
triumphs over sin and brings super- 
abundant salvation to all. 

Verses 13 and 14 tell part of this 
story. In verse 12 we learned that 
Adam’s sin brought eternal death to 
all, on condition that all men sin 
personally. Now Paul goes on to show 
that in fact all men at all times have 
so sinned and incurred death. 





But is this a fact? Some difficulties 
present themselves. For one, the Jews 
took the Law as a means of justifica- 
tion, of freedom from sin and death. 
Paul had discussed this in Chapter 3 
and concluded that the result of the 
Law was no more than to make man 
realize his sin. He merely recalls his 
answer in verses 20-21 of the present 
chapter: the Law multiplied sin. 


An objection 


The other difficulty concerns the 
period between Adam and Moses. 
Paul himself had said (4:15) that “in 
the absence of the Law there is no 
more transgression,” that is, formal 
sin sanctioned by death. Hence verse 
13 is to be taken as an objection pro- 
posed to himself by Paul. 

The objection : “There was, indeed, 
sin ‘of a kind’ in the world before 
the Law. But that sin did not deserve 
death because ‘without a law sin is 
not imputed’.” In other words, Paul’s 
history of a reign of sin ever expand- 
ing itself through personal sins and 
their consequence, death, is wrong. 
There was a time when sin should 
not have brought death, when death 
could not be considered an expansion 
of sin’s dominion, for there was a 
time when the law failed to connect 
these two. 

Paul might have answered as he did 
in Chapter 2, for man is never with- 
out at least the natural law. But he 
is content to oppose the scriptural 
testimony. The ages before Moses 
were not without sin and death. In 
fact, this was the classi. period of 


sin, of sin punished by deluge and 
fire from heaven. Death truly reigned 
then. So the objection falls before 
the fact; until Christ sin and death 
were always in the world. 


Paraphrase of text 


Let us sum up Paul’s argument by 
way of a translation. 
This is why—in view of the Christian 
experience of peace with God seen 
in verses 1-11—just as by one man— 
Adam—Sin exteved the world and 
with Sin death — physical death in- 
deed, but only as the first step of 
total, eternal death—and so death 
spread to all men, in view of the fact 
that—that is, since this condition has 
actually been fulfilled, namely, that— 
pres 2 egy sinned—thus ratify- 
ing Adam’s disobedience. 


In fact, from Adam to Moses there 
was sin in the world. But—one might 
object——sin is not imputed when there 
is no law. In view of this truth, if 
there was sin then, at least there 
should not have been death. But, Paul 
answers, just look at the Bible. Death 
—was not only known—reigned—as 
the Deluge and the Cities of the Plain 
witness—even over those who did 
not sin by a sin like Adam’ s—violat- 
ing a precept sanctioned by death. 
This reign of death, indeed, promises 
the reign of life—Adam is the type 
of Him who is to come. The solidarity 
of all men with Adam in evil is tied to 
another, a solidarity in good. It sur- 
passes the old by as much as Christ 
surpasses His type, Adam. 





ACHILLE BRUNET, S.J. 


The Book of Daniel 


Was the book of Daniel written by Daniel himself six centuries 
before Christ? Did a later author use this name? These are 

not mere dry questions of chronology. Historical data, literary 
form and doctrinal content must all be studied to find the 

exact date of this interesting Old Testament book. From 

the knowledge of the time and circumstances of the inspired 
writer we gain a truer understanding of what God tells us through 
him. There is profit too in the study of the development of 
Catholic opinion on the book, especially the problems which 

have arisen in trying to maintain a traditionalist position against 
the evidence. The many bibliographical references involved 

in such a study and offered in the original article have 

been gathered in a supplement to the digest. 


“La date de Daniel,” Sciences Ecclésiastiques, 7 (1955), 239-55. 


I. case of the book of Daniel has 
been famous in modern exegesis. For 
a century and more critical scholars 
have denied that Daniel is the author 
of the book. Nor have they admitted 
that there is anything supernatural 
about it. 


The Catholic reply was slow to 
come. When it came it was merely a 
strained defense of traditional posi- 
tions. There was no re-examination of 
the problems of an obscure book. 


Why? The rationalist critics had 
denied the possibility of prophecy and 
mire cle. They implied the Church had 
been duped by a tremendous false- 
hood. The natural reaction was a 
blind rejection of the whole critical 
structure. It took time to distinguish 
the historical and linguistic premises 
of the rationalists, which were not 
necessarily false, and their anti-re- 
ligious conclusion:, which were. So 
there arose a thesis .abelled “Catholic” 
(it would have been better to say, 
“once held by Catholics”) and the 
critical antithesis. 
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“Catholic” thesis 

According to this thesis, our book 
of Daniel* is from the pen of the 
person whose adventures and visions 
are described. He was a young Judean 
named Daniel deported to Babylon 
about 597 B.C. These biographical 
data cannot be checked in any source 
outside the book itself. Nevertheless, 
the conservatives uphold his histori- 
cal existence and literary activity. 

This has been the common opinion 
in the Church. Nor is it without solid 
support both from within and without 
the book itself. Christ Himself spoke 
of “the abomination of desolation an- 
nounced by the prophet Daniel” 
(Matt. 24:15). 

Some insist that this testimony 
settles the matter. For them it would 
be impiety, almost heresy, to fail to 
see there an apodictic proof that 
Daniel wrote at least Chapters 7 to 
12. Otherwise Christ would be a fraud 


*Here and throughout this article the author 
is concerned with the proto-canonical parts 
of Daniel, ic., cc. 1 to 12 except for c. 3, 
vv. 24-90 (in the Vulgate). 





or in error. However, though the 
words of Christ demonstrate the exis- 
tence of prophecies in Daniel, He 
does not solve the problem of authen- 
ticity. He simply refers to a writing 
known to His hearers under the name 
of Daniel. Just so, the New Testa- 
ment speaks of Moses, Jonas, Isaias 
with no intention of settling the criti- 
cal problems involved in these books. 

As for the contents of the book, 
its authentic atmosphere is impres- 
sive. The author knows the customs 
of Babylonia well. He knows of the 
punishment by fire and by beasts, 
the Chaldean system of personal 
names, the geography and history of 
the place. 


Change of view 


Even so, the defense of the thesis 
has grown less and less assured. The 
last to proclaim Daniel the author of 
the whole book was Linder in 1939, 
and even he vacillates. He speaks of 
the possibility of different authors for 
the stories (cc. 1-6) and the visions 
(cc. 7-12), of various editors and re- 
dactors. This was the last stand for 
the thesis. It never had been univers- 
ally accepted, and since World War 
II it is evident that it is dead. 

What of the antithesis? It accepts 
as evident that the book has two parts. 
First come the stories aimed at exalt- 
ing the omnipotence of God and ulti- 
mately forcing kings to admit the su- 
premacy of the Creator. Then there 
are the visions reviewing history from 
the neo-Babylonian dynasty down to 
the Hellenistic kingdoms. They teach 
the nothingness of the earthly king- 
doms compared to the eternal reign 
of the Messias which is to come. 

These diverse parts have much in 
common. For instance, the dream of 
the statue in Chapter 2 is strikingly 
parallel to the vision of the four 
beasts in Chapter 7. Hence the unity 
of the book is recognized. 


Difficulties for conservatives 


This book, one of those most fre- 
quently cited in non-canonical Jewish 


literature, carrying an unparalleled 
message of salvation and surpassing 
the greatest prophets in the grandeur 
and accuracy of its visions, has left 
no trace in any writer from the Exile 
to the time of the Machabees. Even in 
190 B.C. the son of Sirach (Ecclecias- 
ticus), though he knew Isaias, Jere- 
mias, Ezechiel, and the minor pro- 
phets, made no mention of Daniel. 
Nor do the conservatives have any 
satisfactory explanation of its separa- 
tion from the prophets in the Jewish 
canon. If the author were a prophet 
contemporary with Ezechiel, this sep- 
aration would be inconceivable. 

Ar. examination of the text itself 
reveals a series of historical antin- 
omies which have called for all the 
ingenuity of the conservatives. These 
men have had recourse to arbitrary 
corrections of the text, supposing cor- 
ruptions, redactions, glosses—the very 
suppositions they condemn in the 
critics. But the problem is unsolved. 
A contemporary 2ou'¢ not have ac- 
cumulated so ma‘iy i.probabilities in 
such short narra: The figure of 
Darius the Mede is <omposed from 
various sources; Balthasar was not 
the son of Nabuchodonosor. We have 
no evidence that the latter was mad 
for seven years. Our book alludes to 
history, but it is not itself history. 

The second section, the visions, 
taken for prophecies is as disconcert- 
ing as the first considered as history. 
In Isaias and the rest of the prophets 
we find a clear historical context. The 
prophets condemned idolatry and sin. 
They threatened exile as a punish- 
ment. Then, beyond the exile there 
appeared the Messianic hope and the 
prospect of the return to Sion. Never 
is there any circumstantial prediction 
of the fate of the enemies of Israel. 
They will simply disa after serv- 
ing the plan of Yahweh. 

In Daniel there is no accusation of 
a sinning Israel. The Messias will 
come to put an end to the persecution 
of a people who suffer unjustly. There 
is, in a context of dreams visions, 
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a view of empires which are preludes 
to the realm of the Son of Man. It 
is clear what empires are represented, 
the neo-Chaldean, the Median, the 
Persian, the Macedonian and the 
Seleucid. Modern investigation, in 
spite of the claims of the traditional- 
ists to the contrary, has shown there 
is no question of Rome. 


Prophecies or not? 


In fact, the visions are remarkably 
precise in what concerns the Greek 
period. The conquest of Alexander, 
the rivalry of the Ptolemies and 
Seleucids, the dynastic marriages and 
alliances, the career of Antiochus 
Epiphanes are all described exactly. 
Either the author is a contemporary 
of Antiochus with a good knowledge 
of his antecedents, or God revealed to 
Daniel future contingencies in a detail 
unknown elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies. This is quite pos- 
sible, but are we really confronted 
with prophecies here? The prediction 
of events unrelated to the Messianic 
redemption is not characteristic of the 
Old Testament. Yet the vision chap- 
ters are a mass of just such irrelevant 
data couched in prophetic form. 
Hence one is inclined to consider the 
form a literary device designed to 
reinforce the lesson of history. 

But if the Daniel of the sixth cen- 
tury is the author of our book, then 
Chapters 7 to 12 are prophecies in the 
strict sense. This is scarcely tenable. 
So the hypothesis of sixth-cen au- 
thorship should be abandoned. Still, 
some Catholics have refused to accept 
the consequence of assigning Daniel to 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
result was a series of half-measures. 
Our book is not Exilian, but its fun- 
damentals are. Of course, they have 
suffered frequent revision. The as- 
tonishing historical precision is at- 
tributed to glosses or examples added 
during Machabean times to clarify 
the mysterious vision of the original. 
But this is to twist the text to make 
it agree with a preconceived theory. 
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Who is to tell where the glosses begin 
and end? 


What about the literary form of the 
second part of the book? It is, in fact, 
as different as possible from the clas- 
sic prophetic mode of expression. 
Chapters 7 to 12 are an apocalypse. 
The doctrine, the cryptic revelations, 
the monsters, the number symbolism, 
the prominence of angels, the escha- 
tology, all proclaim a new literary 
genre, and one which arose at a defi- 
nite date. The apocalypse was elabo- 
rated only in the second century B.C., 
not before. In Daniel the apocalyptic 
form is perfect. Appearances, there- 
fore, are against an origin before the 
second century. 


One literary convention common to 
all the Jewish apocalypses is the use 
of pseudonyms. Some ancient servant 
of God is made to present history 
under the form of prophecy. Exegetes 
in the past would not admit that 
Sacred Scripture could speak of the 
past and present as though still to 
come. Neither would they allow the 
use of assumed names. Nowadays the 
apocalyptic genre is better known and 
its conventions accepted. Indeed, as- 
sumed names are even found in other 
parts of Scripture, the sapiential 
books for example. It is not likely 
that they deceived contemporary read- 
ers, for the frequent use of the device 
indicated that it was well known. 


Conclusions 


Our conclusions, therefore, are re- 
inforced. The author of the book is 
not the Daniel of the Exile, but a 
Jew who, divinely inspired, made 
Daniel the bearer of his message. It 
is a message of hope for the victims 
of Antiochus. It recalls the power of 
God who will destroy the persecuting 
kingdom as He did preceding ones. 
And it proclaims the coming of God’s 
own Messianic kingdom. This is a 
typical apocalypse, and it is ascribed 
to the famous Daniel, though he sure- 
ly did not write it. 





Finally, there is a doctrinal consid- 
eration. The resurrection of the body 
was not taught until very late in the 
Old Testament. Down to the time of 
Ecclesiasticus there is no mention of 
retribution in the future life nor of 
the resurrection. Yet the resurrection 
appears in the twelfth chapter of 
Daniel! This is incomprehensible in 
a book supposed to date from the 
sixth century, but not if it is ascribed 
to the second century. It was just at 
that time that the doctrine b2came 
current in biblical and extra-biblical 
Jewish literature. 

Daniel contains many other prob- 
lems : angelology, the prophecy of the 
seventy weeks, the Antichrist, the 
two languages (Hebrew and Ara- 
maic) of the proto-canonical book, 
the third language (Greek) of the 
deutero-canonical parts. In every case 
the hypothesis of a sixth century 
origin makes the solution difficult if 
not impossible. On the other hand, a 
second century date solves almost all 


problems. When so many difficulties 
disappear on abandoning positions 


which are simply in possession, 
though lacking a solid foundation, is 
it not the part of prudence to abandon 
them? 

This is the solution adopted by 
most scholars today. They take the 
historical details not as prophecies 
but as past events described in the 
apocalyptic manner. And thus the 
year of composition can be fixed. For 
Daniel knows the Antiochene perse- 
cution and the Abomination installed 
in the Temple. The book, therefore, 
was written after December 8, 167 
B.C., when Antiochus set up an altar 
to Zeus in the Temple. But Daniel 
does not mention the Machabean vic- 
tory nor the purification of the Tem- 
ple on December 25, 164. The book 
must have been written between these 
two dates. 


Literary genres 
According to most modern Catholic 
writers, the first part of the book is 


made up of haggadoth, “edifying 
stories written for the sake of re- 
ligious and moral teaching.” This 
genre—very common in the Hellen- 
istic age—loes not involve the ac- 
curacy of true history. The writer 
uses folklore and puts an interesting 
tale with an edifying point in a vague 
historical context. This latter is mere- 
ly for ornamentation. Here, as in 
Jonas, Judith, Tobias, we must dis- 
tinguish the truth taught from its 
literary vesture. 

Of course, the problem of the 
sources of the stories remains. As yet 
we do not know whether the author 
of Daniel himself wrote the haggadoth 
or found them already written and 
joined them to his apocalypse. 

The second part of the book is cer- 
tainly an authentic apocalypse. When 
this is admitted, there can be no ques- 
tion of ancient oracles glossed and 
revised in the light of Machabean his- 
tory. To seek an ancient substratum 
of the text is illogical. We are simply 
faced with the normal apocalyptic 
treatment of history. 

Of course, the hypothesis of a 
Machabean origin for Daniel in no 
way compromises its inspiration, its 
theological content, its Messianic 
prophecies. Here is where we need a 
synthesis which abandons the conserv- 
ative thesis of an Exilian origin and 
the rationalist antithesis denying the 
reality of Messianic prophecy. The 
book of Daniel certainly predicts the 
coming of the eternal kingdom of the 
Messias. The text is explicit, the New 
Testament corroborates it, and the 
Jewish and Christian traditions are 
clear on the point. 

Not everything in the book is 
prophecy. The “revelation,” the basic 
element in an apocalypse, usually in- 
cludes present, and future in the 
form of a prediction. For the past and 
present there is no need of revelation 
in the strict theological sense (mani- 
festation of unknown truths by God). 
The light of inspiration is sufficient 
to show the sacred writer the mean- 
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ing of history already known. But the 
author’s vision becomes prophetic 
when Goa reveals to him the distant 
future wii’: its Messianic kingdom 
beginning on earth and consummated 
in eternity. It is exactly here, when 
history is abandoned, that the writer 
uses a splendid language, striking but 
without precise details, like that of 
the great prophets in their announce- 
ment of the Messianic kingdom. 

Exegesis must respect the laws of 
literary genre and not mistake the 
moment of formal prophecy. It must 
not be governed by its apologetic 
needs nor by a factitious “consent” 
of the fathers. It must not give math- 
ematical exactness to symbolic num- 
bers. The Holy Spirit could have en- 
riched sixth century theology with 
revelations of the transcendent king- 
dom of God, triumphant in this world 
and extending into eternity. It is 
much more likely He did so about 165 
B.C., a short time, really, before the 
advent of the Son of Man, before the 
New Testament revelation of the 
Kingdom of God which begins on 
earth and reaches its term in the tri- 
umphant Church of the Saints. 

Bibliographical note 

The conservative position may be 
represented by Augustine Bea, S.J, 
Quaestiones literariae, criticae, his- 
toricae in librum Danielis et in scripta 
apocalyptica Veteris Testamenti 
(mim phed, Rome, 1933), and 
Joseph Linder, S.J., Commentarius in 
librum Danielis (Paris, 1939). They 
hold on the basis of Matt. 24:15 that 
the sixth entury Daniel wrote at 
least Chapiers 7 to 12. Linder upholds 
Daniel’s authorship for the whole 
book, althsugh he mentions the pos- 
sibility of redactions and glosses. He 
firmly denies the apocalyptic character 
of the book. Modern reaction to such 
views is seen in the review by F. M. 
Abel, O.P., Revue Biblique, 54 
(1947), 443-45; the arguments Fr. 
Linder zscribes to his adversaries are 
far more convincing than his own 
opinion ! 
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Indeed, such extremely conserva- 
tive views were rejected early in the 
century by M. J. Lagrange, O.P. “Les 
propheties messianiques de Daniel,” 
Revue Biblique, 1 (1904), 494-520— 
the basic article for the modern 
Catholic position. He was followed 
by Francis Gigot, Special Introduction 
to the Study of the Old Testament, 
(New York, 1906) part 2, 347-79. 
See also Catholic Encyclopedia, 
4:620-26, and L. Bigot, “Daniel 
(Livre de),” Dictionnaire de Théo- 
logie Catholique, vol. 4, cols. 55-75. 
All these show themselves favorable 
to a Machabean origin for the book. 


However, before this new stand 
was entirely accepted, there was an 
era of compromise solutions which 
aimed at retaining substantial author- 
ship for Daniel. J. Géttsberger, Das 
Buch Daniel (Bonn, 1928), and H. 
Junker, Untersuchungen iiber liter- 
arische und exegetische Probleme des 
Buches Daniel (Bonn, 1932), pro- 
posed the theory of Machabean inter- 
polation and redaction of the original 
work of Daniel. This idea appears 
also in J. Chaine, Introduction a la 
lecture des Prophétes (Paris, 1932). 
As late as 1947 G. Rinaldi, Daniele 
(Turin), and L. Dennefeld, Daniel in 
Pirot-Clamer, La Sainte Bible (Paris, 
1946), used it. Likewise, in spite of 
their careful discussions of the apoca- 
lyptic genre, did Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., 
The Book of Daniel (Dublin, 1948), 
and P. P. Saydon, “Daniel,” 4A Catho- 
lic Commentary on Holy Scripture, 
cols. 494a-513r (1953). F. Noétscher, 
Daniel (Wirzburg, 1949), recognizes 
the apocalypse and does not propose 
the oe theory, but he hesi- 
tates before the full critical position. 


Most of the recent writers, how- 
ever, accept a Machabean origin and 
the apocalyptic nature of Chapters 
7-12 without reservation. Thus Jean 
Steinmann, Daniel (Paris, 1950); 
P. J. De Menasce, O.P., Daniel in Le 
Sainte Bible de Jérusalem (Paris, 
1954) ; and J. T. Nelis, S.S.S., Daniel 
(Roermond, 1954). Nelis and Stein- 





mann are the ones who treat Chapters 
1 to 6 as haggadoth. 


The historical character of Chapters 
1 to 6 is discussed and denied by H. 
Cazelles, “Daniel (Livre de),” Catho- 
licisme, vol. 3, cols. 447-54. M. J. 
Gruenthaner, S.J., “The Four Em- 
pires of Daniel,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, 8 (1946), 72-82, 201-12, 
studies the application of the visions. 
He shows there can be no question of 
Rome in them. 


The doctrinal problem of the Resur- 
rection in the Old Testament was 
most recently studied by Edmund 
Sutcliffe, S.J., The Old Testament 
and the Future Life (London, 1946). 
He establishes the late appearance of 
the doctrine, and, because he upholds 
a sixth-century origin for Daniel, he 
has a difficulty with Chapter 12. His 
solution : until the second century the 
passage was understood to refer to 
national reviva!, not individual resur- 
rection ! 


The meaning of “eph ho” in Rom, 5:12 


Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J., “Le sens de eph ho en Rom. 5:12 et l’exégése 
des Péres grecs,” Biblica, 36 (1955), 436-56. 


I, is the received opinion of modern 


Catholic exegetes that the phrase é¢’ § 
(eth ho) used by Paul in Rom. 5:12 can 
mean only §iér: (dioti, because). This 
opinion is based on the testimony of Photius 
and certain Renaissance dictionaries, but 
Fr. Lyonnet holds that it is not borne out 
by a study of Greek usage. 

He adduces examples from Justin (Dial. 
56.5), Xenophon (Anab. 6.6.22), Thucy- 
dides (1.103), Demosthenes (Con. Ner. 32) 
and the Papyri to show that though é¢’ ¢ 
has a variety of meanings, the most com- 
mon, apart from the simple relative, may 
be best rendered on the condition that. It 
expresses a dependent and secondary 
causality. 


This explanation is clarified by the ex- 
ample of a treaty. Thus, an occupying 
power might agree by treaty to remove its 
troops on condition that an indemnity is 
paid. The primary cause of the evacuation 
is the treaty. The indemnity is a real cause 
but operative only in dependence on the 
treaty. This indemnity would be expressed 
by a clause beginning with ég’ § in Greek. 


It would have the infinitive or the future 
indicative if the condition remained to be 
fulfilled. If the condition had been fulfilled 
the aorist would be used, and that is what 
St. Paul does in Romans. 

This is said to be in accord with the 
doctrine of all the Greek fathers except 
Chrysostom. Their best representative on 
the point would be Cyril of Alexandria 
(cf. Catena in Rom., P.G. 74, 784ss). They 
held that Paul, in this text, was speaking 
of personal sins. These were taken to be 
real causes of total death operating in virtue 
of the prime cause, the sin of Adam. 

Finally, Lyonnet claims this is the actual 
usage of é¢’ § not merely in Greek in 
general, but in Paul's letters themselves. 
The cases in point are Phil. 3:12, 4:10 and 
2 Cor. 5:4. And here we find the render- 
ing is usually because. But this is derived 
from the supposed usage of Rom. 5:12. He 
maintains that the individual cases, when 
studied in themselves, demand different 
renderings, such as “seeing that,” “in so far 
as” (quatenus or qua de re), but never 
because. 
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